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NEW YORK, 


If that 
oblige you with a 

* How 
and } 


Cornwall i ing great 
vour 


at is 
for | 


to | 


ELSON FORBES of London, who is | money 


N present in this city, 
a little stery which 
indicate that the Duke of 
York, whose visit to Canada takes place | 
this week, shares the prevailing English | 
lack of realization of the “ magnificent 
distances in this country contrasted 
with conditions Albion's tight little 
island 
It was 
tour should embrace a 
States, and in talking 
ments for the itinerary 
tng the for which Mr. F 
stands sponsor) asked if while at 
ft would not be possible to run down to the 
Yellowstone Park over Sunday > @ @ 
it appear to clear whether if Dr. NL 
th: British throne the New York 
little fling dullness of | give un account 
days, the reputatior reading he would 
tended the or whether which would be likely 
question really to the deficiencies | pic friends) Dime n 
of the royal knowledge of geography. kine writings would 
tanteal Director in Chief 
with, but Dr, Britton in the course 
devours a very large number of books 
just that order, and Mrs. Britton keeps 
him constantly supplied with them 
it of her regular 
a housekeeper, and she would as soon think 
of. being out of 
visions for the 
as much of 
garden reads 
every night. 
It is the mental relaxation 
ehange from detailed matters 
which holds his attention 
tracts his mind from the 
and in a short while acts a soothing nar- 
and sends him to sleep 
It is just that the doctor 
tell the next day what he has read ther 
before, and that he might read 
and over again—at intervals 
rather guilty showing the know it, if Mrs. Britton did not k 
author his great learning the | him alwe supplied with fre 
facts > *@ @ 
Well, my said the humorist, ‘' I, 
Mark Twain, can tell you nothing rh 
if [ car find of friends 
about If he anything it he 
is of course to usc judgment ! New E nel 
telling you | standing the 
a carri ‘ very 


author left 
behind “looking man 


back 


is responsible 
would Field, 


even 


dare snapped ifte 
indignation. l 
name.’ 

Beg pardon a 
responded t other ! 

you. I 


to 


seem you 


don't KNOW 


times 


no off 


your thousand 


he ense 


meant 
may be might 


forget 


thought you 


the 


“assure 


able 


as 
:. 
it. 


on use mone) Please 


that the in 


to the 


‘Field 
ep thought 
‘Porget it! 
condition 
what 


moment 
drawled 
will, on 


first intended was silent for a 


and then 
All right, I 


at as 
visit 
over 
the 


slowly 

the arrange- 
Duke (accord- 
orbes 
Toronto 


‘On condition? ’ 


that 


to story 


“On condition 


united | as 
| 
| 


dees not be Britron, Director in Chief of 
Botanical Garden, 
his favorite 
include in it 
to surprise 
are hardly the 
imagine a bo 


to dally much 


was having a 
Toronto Sun- 


heir to the 


lines of 


ture 


at the 


1 of which may have ex- iter 


across ocean, the of 


many 


was due novels 


one 


Ps 
of 


*» & & 
of a 
to 


been known 
where the 


Mark Twain has 
exercise a certain diplomacy 
terests of others are concerned. Those 
know the humorist well have had oceasion 
frequently to observe the little devices by 
which he injuring his own affairs 
while promoting those of some one in 
whom he may have taken interest, 
whether sudden or of long standing. 

Not long ago one called upon Mark Twatn 
endeavor to ascertain certain inside 
which vitally affected the caller. 
humorist received him courteously and 
at great to explain that he 

not talk the things in 
It readily appeared to the caller that 
should the humorist himself to 
give the informa contract be 
Violated and injury the 
persi 
in 
in 


always year 
in- | of 


, 
who 
is duties as 


, in fact, one 


escapes a supply of novels as of 
table they 
a necessity, chief 
himself with 


pro- 
are quite 
of the 


them 


Indeed 
an r the 
to slee Pr 
fin an 
facts 
The 

was 
could 


tion 


and absolute 
of science 
time, dis- 

subjects, 


for a 
pains serious 


about ques- as 
cote 
appear 
would 
done 


feeling 


possible 
tion a ignt 
pecuniary one bo 
he 
while, 


interest 


Nevertheless sted, 


the 


author over 
thhever 
ks 


iys h be 


boy 
Frank Melee had drawn some ¢ 
from the box office of the Madison 
| The: ilre to pay extra expenses on a 
d th afte 
front of theatre waiting 
old but most 


came up 


but urrency 
see not one Square 


my 
tr 


He wa 


, p to 
knows about . 
other 


at liberty his 


me a 


for 


Exeuse 
the 


about 
The 
th 


voice 


moment 

room without closing 
In & moment his 

through the 


when a re 


et ) ) t 
him epectabl t him 


to the 


door 
and said 


Young 
might get a 
} 


came caller 


man 1 ou 1 me . 
open door man, ¢ 1 you tell m wher I 


*T am sending my 
you. Question him 
Then Mark Twain 
face, entered the 
humorist’s mood, the caller inquired: 
Are you a friend of Mark Twain?” 
| 


a 
five-hundred dollar bill 
changed at tt time of day 

McKee looked the old 
j and, being satisfied with 
he thought he could change it for him. The 
old man produced the five-hundred-dollar 
bill, while Mehkee ¢ nted out S500 in fifty 
twenty dollar bills and handed 
them to the owner of 0) The latter, 
wat ver, without taking the money, said 
data, ‘ Mark ‘ardon me, but there one here- 
seem to think it Pati who will vouch for you.” 
” McKee's first impulse was to become of- 
fended, but a second look disclosed so much 
uninformed gentility about the man that 
McKee referred him to the box office 
where the man in charge gave plain 
dence of his bewilderment that any one 
should ask for a voucher for the Boss 
But he vouched for him, and the oki man 
came out to McKee, got the change, and 
welked away without much as a 
“thank you.” 
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very best friend in to 
us 


gentieman 


with a perfectly 
the result, said 


room Ca 


grave 


re tching at the 


‘The best he eyer had,” returned Mark 
Twain. 

‘Then perhaps 
that,”” went on the 
@ctaills of th 
Twain himself 
to his interest 

Mark Twain considered a moment. 

“It seems to me that he is. very foolish 
not to do said he. “It really would 
help him to have the real facts known. As 
1 sald before, I'm the best friend he's got, 
and so I'll atone for his errors.”’ 

And then this friend that 
Twain ever had the visitor 
wanted to know 


and ten 


you can tell me this and _— 
visitor, mentioning 
ght-for 
not 


to do so 


the 


Is any 


does 


80," 
evi- 


best 


told 


Mark 
all he 


so 


@ 
Frick, who returned from Europe | Oscar Hammerstein can be found almost 
the other day, was leaning against a post | any night sitting on a chair outside his the- 
on the pier waiting for Secretary Gage's | atre on Seventh Avenue, He was enjoying 
Customs Inspectors to finish going through | a cigar there the other evening when he 
his baggage. Near him a stalwart man, | w approached by an actor who had been 
who had no dignity te maintain, as Mr. employed by him, but who had been on a 
Frick has, was saying things about the in- | long debauch, and who, in the parlance of 
convenience the officers were giving him in | the profession, “ looked every bit the part, 
words that are usually represented in print too,” 
by dashes. Hesitatingly he asked Mr. Hammerstein if 
Mr. Frick listened to the man with some | he he would tend him %, promising he 
fnterest, and then said with feeling to a would use it to sober up and get himself 
friend: back to his old self. Mr. Hammerstein 
“Supply usually follows demand, and I | save him the requested amount, and after 
never heard language like that used as fit!y | profuse expressions of gratitude, the actor 
as he used it, and I sometimes think it 


remarked 
would be a great relief to be able to talk “ Mr. Hammerstein, 
that way.” 


H 


c 


moment I have had in a’ month.” 

‘I guess this is a ‘lose it’ moment for 
me, too,”" replied Mr. Hammerstein. Then 
he looked gulltily around, but he had been 
heard. 


& @ 

“The late Eugene Field was notoriously 
improvident, his chronic hard-upness be- 
ing a sort of byword among his intimates, 
said an old friend of the poet recently. 
“But he managed to get a good deal of 
fun himself out of the paucity of his own 
resources. 

“Once at one of those semi-public func- 
tions held in a saloon where every man is 
a hest who has the price and every man a 
guest who has a thirst, Field as usual went 
broke. There happened to be a hanger-on 
in the crowd, one of those whose consider- 
able ambition is to say they have shaken 
hands and touched giasses with a celebrity. 
Calling the poet to one side he said: * Now + Yes,” meekly from Mr. Schwarzkopf. 

I hope you'll take no offense, but I under- “J thought se. You prosecuted my 
Cee eee ee Ieee futher. OF ager, he was innocent and 


* 
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Bx-Assistant District Attorney John 
Schwarzkopf received a visit from a client 
sent him by a busy fellow-practitioner the 
other day that was rather embarrassing. 
The client, a rather pretty and well-dressed 
woman, brushed briskly into his office and 
plumped down into a chatr. 

“Now, I want you—"' she started, but 
brought herself up sharply. Then: “* Were 
you pot formerly in the District Attorney's 
office?’ she asked. 
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this is the most lucid, 


SEPTEMBER 


15, 


was as you were not clever 


enough to cons 


t im 


icquitted. Bu 
he 
th that she 


lawyer,’ and wi 
f the room 
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Comman 
rd, 
the 


Rear Admiral Terry 
Washington Navy Y 
the for 

S 


Schley court 


been uf 
the 


who has 


ranging of 


meetings 
diverted a V 


room 
inqui 
two ago with a story abot 
the that 
of ni regulations 


Admiral 


of sitor 
t courts- 


the 


a day 
marth 


or 


1 in navy illustrates se- 
and the strict 
Skerrett 


tain, 


verity 

| ness of the 
Admiral 
and 


an 


val 
late Rear 
Skerrett was 
an officer who had been charg 
under 


then a Cay 


ed with 


offense and ordered 


sented himself ed 
tions provide 
officer shall 
sword. The 

had sword 
“TT cant 
looking for 
prepared 


to be 
that 
be 


officer 


arrest 


on such an occasion the 


one ¢ 


dress an@ wear a 


uniform but 


in full 


wore his 
no 
Skerre 


irre tt, 


the 


| st you said Capt 
unless 


missing sword, 


to submit your 


you 


come sword to 
me.”’ 
The officer 


| received his 


he 


althou 


explained that 
sword from h 
had been expressed to him 
Well, you'll to get 
reply 


ome, 


have one, 


So 


in the 
sword 


the 
ard one 
Finding one, the 
Skerrett and 


skirmished about 
who had a 
offender returned 
promptly 
according 


officer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


navy } for 
to lend 

} to Capt 

| regularly 


regulations. 


some 


and 
to 


was 


put under arrest 


acquaintances of 
of the Fi- 
know that 
by the way 
ef the 
finest 


the business 
Hillas, the Secretary 
Casualty 


of 
P 
and 
man (whose f 
in exact 
humorist Bill Nye) is one 
amvteur boxers in this country 
of hic personal friends have 
the of Mr. Hillas's 
hobby with him 
exercise, which he 
past 
Mr. Hillas 
lays of 
mous p 
pride tt 
t (MeCa 
eased 
McCaffrey 
the 


Few 
Robert 
Company, 
features, 
double of those 
of the 
Few evin 

let into 
for a 
r of 


has taken daily for yeurs 


| detity 
the 
are 

late 


ace 


uimaost 


} 


been 


secret hobby 


it Is matt. 


purely a 





in the 
the ‘ 
the figh 
ould 

whenever and wher 


to up boxing palm) 


kK Met 
it 


Dor ffrey 


iilist, and became 
oon his 


almost 


lt # 


pupil « 


ffrey) 


ike a 
tary, but 
that way 
the } 


before 


wanted to m professi 


future Secre young 
not 
is desk 


of 


inclined and 
taking 
reation 
work 
made out of a 
and 
by systematic boxing and trai: 
Mr. Hillas. “I never drank 
first, I thought I could 
afford it if I to live, anil tate: 
| because I became ested in boxing -1 
refused then to indulge myself it 
sculd interfere with my wind." 
the corridors of the Filelity ¢ 
| pany’s tullding there are stories told that 
few leading pugilists have met Mr 
} Hillas in the privacy of his gymrnusium 
| his nouse In West Hoboken. 


oxing only 


aft 


re and 
day's 


and 
man, 


very weak 


museular 


puny 


a healthy and I 
bi it all 
ing sald 


| smoked; at 
| not 


because 

cared 
inter 

because 


In om- 


not 


@ 

the 
re- 
Hi 


b 
how 


Davia was 
Witness the 


Richard Harding 
| few invited to 
} hearsil of the Weber & Field show 
approached after the nerforr 
Wiillams, who asked the autacr 
theught the scen ihe Yate campu 
ant the boat race se ia which Yale 
} the victor, would go with the put lic 
' Ail right.”’ replied Mr. Davis 
| surety te a hit. But £ warn you lok 
Ji yut for Thanksgiving nixgnt. Jf Yale shuuid 
jb ¢ the loser at footbal!. ber conquerors ure 
It apt to see the show in large numbers, amd 
ee 
; 


among 
final 


wis 
Fritz 
he 


ance 


age wus 


“tt 


to 


will 


I don't think ? would c7re 
piace that night.” 

His opinion caused M-. Weber to giv> ar 
erder te Jjuliam Mitcheil, the s’azge man- 
ager, to secure new costumes for. the 

| Seene and have them ready for Thankegty- 
ing night in case they might be needed. 

; He did not want to take any chanees, Mr. 
Weber said. 


to be in your 
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A party of politicians who recently re- 
} turned from a trip to Halifax tell a story 
about Congressman William Sulzer, the 
“Henry Clay” of Tammany Hall. While 
roaming in the Queen's Gardens in the Can- 
adian city an‘oid florist pointed with pride 
to @ handsome bed of flowers. They were 
arranged in the shape of an English crown 
and at the side was laid out the union jack. 
“ You see that handsome bed?” satd the 
gardener. “ Well, the seeds for that be@ 
were sent to me by one of the ablest statem- 
men in the United States. Congressman 
Sulzer of New York sent me the seeds.” |. 
The Tammany men could hafily restrain. 
their laughter. Congressman Sulzer ig 
fond of twisting the lion's tail, and sow 
the story is being circulated in the Demo- 
cratic Club that he sent specially to Cam- 
ada seeds of the United States Governniest 
to adorn the Queen's meee ae 
lay out a floral crown and 
Congressman Sulzer has not got th 
explaining yet, for, of course, eve 
refuses to accept the statement 
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which the seeds 


that 
late 
pri- 


half 


erved 


years 
the 
ussistant 


secre- 


of 


as private 
a remarkable trait 
it was part of Mr. 
President was 
ee the reporters from the 
papers and to furnish them 
of the Chief Executive's 
ements. Hundreds of report- 
the thus became 
acquainted with Mr. Cortelyou, 
ut onky their faces in 
papers which they 
the majority of 
the personal names of 
themselves. 
urprised 
Mr. 
of 


ecretary 
luty when the 


news 
ulars 
d mo 
ighout eountry 
remembered 
with the 


nection 


news 
but 


in 


remembered 


great 


rviewers 
when a 
the fact to 
he owner 

said: 
t know. 
wel] it 


eemed to 


individual 
Cortelyou that 
a remarkable 
It 
right as 
indicate 


seems to me, one 
otherwise.” 

that the late 
not realize that 


which he 


do 
hic? 
ike 


*resident's retary does 


markable 


has the re memory 


> »> ® 
name of Milburn has, 
President McKinley, 
word, and though John/® 
well known even bees 
have heard of Mrs. John @ 
ality Mrs. Milburn is a@ poe 
home and society in Buffalo, 
knows her not 
i woman of splendid character and 
strong physique, and would be of inestima- 
ble value in the larger affairs of life. But 
Mr. Milburn is still sufficiently English to 
prefer women in private, and deprecates 
prominent in a public way. 
he has stated that he does 
women's and thinks 
outlet for her energi 
Milburn'’s membership in 


since the 
become al- 

isehold 
G. 


Milburn was 


re few 
In r 
rir 


very 
Milburn 

tent f 
but club life 


She is 


cto 


their 


In 


being 
not 
-_ 


fact 
in clubs, 

a sufficient 

Mrs 


f unknown 


ener 


a 
wives of well-knuwn 


men 

o> @ 
announces two discoveries— 
fond father who thinks he 
fever, and he be- 
ind a new and untried the- 
will surprise Broadway's 


fore very 


Max 


he has 


Free 
found a 
new 
he has 


star, 


man 


t a cure 


fo 


for stage 
lieves 
itrical 
theatreguoers be 
The you 


youth a 


who 
long 
for stage honors has 
nd has been trained for 
eeman. Her father, a 
wealth, after vainly trying 
iis daughter's ambitions, be- 
jlaet her hopes by allowing 
ind be disappointed when (as 
fails 


ispirant 


however, it will be 

it who will be disappointed. 
ready to announce the name 

star, but says she will be 
Milton. For her début Mr. 

as adapted a from the 
which he calls Out of 


says 


play 
* Tales 


* « a 
ountry home of Clara Morris, 
there has been troubie 
erchard. The orchard is jus¢ 
Morris’s bedroom, and from 
her window she can hear plots by mar- 
plots every time she listens. 

These disturbances usually take place in 
the night, and the next morning the or- 
chard ts found to have been robbed. A few 
nights a¢o she heard whispering from be- 
low, then limbs of trees were gently 
shaken. Then came whispers again. She 
got up and stole to the window and in her 
mantiest and deepest voice said: 

‘Get out of there!” Silence. 
Whispering again. 

“ Get out of there—or I'll shoot!"" 
-“ Aw, Jimmic, pick up de bag. 
woman kiddin” us." 

And “ Jimmie“ took up the bag. 

*¢¢ 


Col. Higgins of the Salvation Army is 


fon.1 of his little joke. The other evening 
when it came to the collection part of one 


of his services he asked the audience why 
the Salvation Army was like a Jersey mos- 
quito? 

Nobody 
finally said. 
while, then puts in 
mosquito. 


Out at the « 
the Hud 
in the 
Clara 


on “on, 


lately 
below 


A pause, 


Ite 6 


It's easy, he 
around a 
does the 


could answer him. 
The army sings 
its bill. Se 


®¢? 

Bugene Devitt, a rising young member ot 
the New Jersey bar, had an experience with 
a@ would-be client a few days ago from 
which he has not yet recovered. An elderly 
man carrying a large grip stepped into his 
office, laid the grip gingerly on the floor, 
and without even a preliminary nod deliv- 
ered himeelf of the following in a deep, rich 
brogue : 

“Ol'm in consthant peril o° me loife, an’ 
exhpict to be blown to pergathory at ony 
moment. Ther’s a conthracter blastin’ 
rocks behint mé house, an’ he kapes th’ 
murtherous exhplosives at me very door- 
aii, th’ varmint. | want to sue him, an’ 
hev brought me ividence along.” 

With that he opened his grip, drew fort 
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@ dozen dynamite cartridges, and laid them 
on the young lawyer's desk. 

Mc. Devitt excused himself for a moment 
and did not return to his office until the 
next morning. What became of the Irish- 
man and his evidence be has net yet 
learned, but. he has engaged an office boy, 
to whom he has given earnest Instructions 
regarding the admission of certain classes 
of callers, 

> &® * 


There's a strange feature of medern 
American life for you,” said a gray-haired 
man in the café of Weber & Fields'’s between 
the acts one night last week, as he pointed 
toward «a group of young men congregated 
about one of the tables. There were five 
men in the group indicated. Three were tn 
evening dress and the other two were in 
business sults, os if they had just left thetr 
desks in some office and gone to the play. 

All were youug” men, and the oldest of 
the number, rather stout and smiling, with 
amcotin face and dark hair brushed care- 
buck from his forehead, was appa- 
rently not more than thirty-five. He wore 
a dinner coat, as if he were not very well 
uscd to this sort of garb und was in a very 
slight degree self-conscious This man 
drank lemonade; the others took beer 

The group would be taken casually fer a 
partys of young clerks having an evening at 
the play They wore full of good spirits 
and joked and laughed as If they had not a 
care in the world, The eldest man of the 
party did not volunteer any jokes, but 
laughed uproariously at the others 
would hardly 


leraly 


* One believe,” said the 
gray-haired man, * that that young fellow 
was Charles M. Schwab, President of the 
greatest industrial corporation in the world, 
reeeiving a million dollars a for 
hip services, Those others around him are 
what they ppear to be-—clerks in 
of the big down-town Offices. 
Itard to find such a group in any 
peut eh? And yet here's where the 
paradox comer in See two men 
standing over there by that column kee 
on the group’ detectives 
that night 


anid year 
indeed 
some 
Kuro- 
eity, 
those 


Those are 


ure neur young man and 


Mrs (Beatrice Camer- 
which, whils 

appeur un 
to contain u 
and 


Richard Mansfield 
on) is responsible for a 
the giving of publicity to it 
patriotic, in that it may 
upen National 
ity residents, is nevertheless vouched for as 
a fact The playing an en- 
gugement in Washington, during which she 
matinée of tbsen's “ Dotl's 


story 
may 
seem 

the 


reflection capital 


actress Was 
announced a 
House 
This 
realist 


play of the Norwegian 


heavier 


Maywright 


deals with a and more se- 


rious plays, 


but 


problem than bis other 


any of 
theatregoers, 
the perform- 
with its 


Washington 


made uy their minds to see 


anee evidently were unacquainted 
Whe the curtain 
Miss Cameroun looked 
on an eomposed principally of 
babbling, prattling -eating children, 
with their mammas and nurses 
Miss dis ji, but she 
strugg!ed without ap 
whil what 
it was all ‘dolls 
house" came in flaxen- 
haired occupants 
The time ! play in 
said the actress after the p 
inc rense y 


intent and 
for the first act, 


purpose rose 
out 
audience 
candy 
Cameron Was 
through the 
the 


about 


piece 


plause children wondered 
the 


supposed 


and where 


and its 
next Washingion,' 
rrormane Vit 

* The 
Riding 


pertoire by 
Tires ars ot Little 
Hood 


Red 
> ¢ 


lt is very well 
that Senator 
view —providi 
hold of 
the 


any thing 


known to 
Piatt 


newspaper men 
is an @usy 


the 


man to inter 
sewer get 
that 
almost 


intery 
well 
would 


can 


him 


equally known 


Senator at times prefer 
interviewed 
Platt 


were 


else te being 
Mr 
politiclan 


One evening when and “a group 
assembled 


lietet, at Manhattan 
rumored thet the 


of well-luown 


at the Oriental 


it wus 


Beach, 
Gubernatorial 
slate wi Naturally a 


were on the 


being ratte up 
army of 


and Senator 


srl hewspaper men 
Piatt 


ence Iie cnme 


peat became aware 
the 
bowed to the re- 
the 


the 


of their pres out of 


dining room after dinner 


porters. and in their hearing said to 
group of politicians } will 
train with 
The r 


of the hotel ant ln ‘ it 


walk to 
you 
porters gathered on the rear piagza 
strategic 
to h fenata he « 
cay companied by the 
wife of ani politician, renppeared 


move 


ould not « 


with 
out her 


Whe i asked a hatf 


dozen newspaper men in inison 


Why ied the Senator wife,” he's 
on the tri going to the eits 


The next 


o! omewhoat chug 


train 


follow! 


& carried a group 


Lintor 4 1 hot a few 


nil f the many qualities 


him with whom he 


fone of these 


those whom he 


two ago 


humber vaenting reporters await 


return Thomas, who had ex 


himeelf for a few minutes, promising 
turn presently When he reappeared 


‘ in his hand himselt 
Handing 

porters, (4 
his 
men and said 


i photog h of 


the photograph to one of the re 


man whom li on since 


first cup hunt.) he other 
alorost 
1 proms 


here 
forgetting 


than 


Iwo ve 

Better late 
photograph was 
around, Siv, Thomae's bearied 
with the deHght of -having caused: anupiens- 
ure simply by showing: thut he remenlscrod 


is and hié-promises. 
a sr a 9 pom 
» * . 


\nid as th 


never 


face 


‘ ae 


} half a 


| conver 


whe | 


| did 


} den 


THE ORIGINAL “ 


R. DOOLEY.” 
* e 
His saloon was as far from being a ‘‘gilded 
den "' as the bar of an old-country inn. He 
wanted nothing better than his saloon, just 
as Mr. Dooley was always .well.satisfied 
with his residence on Archey Road. Mc- 
Garry was a character whom the world 
could not help enjoy knowing, and through 
famous of men. Mr. Deoley this acquaintance was made 
Now that his career seems about to close | Possible. R. B. P. 
the friends of “ the real Mr. Dooley" are Siciammcaptiasinan 
recalling many of the stories that are « . ss 
Cleveland Feared Assassination. 


as interesting as his alleged conversations 
with “ Hennessey.” e 
NG 
McGarry kept a little saloon on Dearborn \ nate ; = pases er Ss eee 
Street, Chicago, and his patrons were large- eveland’s second Administration he 
became fearful of assassination. It 
is probable his fears were due either to 


ly politicians and newspaper men of that 
cily. He always took the “night watch,” : 

threats which were made against him in 
letters which came in his mai) or to infor- 


and enjoyed his life as much as tf he had 
mation which was obtained by the Secret 


an active part in the werld of politics and 
journalism which he heard so much of. He 
Service, though this was never disclosed 
| That Mr. Cleveland suspected he was in 


AMES McGARRY, the original of ‘‘ Mr. 
Dooley,’ made werld famous by F. P. 
Dunne, is i! at the Chicago County 


Hospital, and will probably never recover. 
The old saloon keeper had been almost for- 
gotten, although as “Mr. Dooley" his ac- 
quaintance was as wide as that of the most 


did net profess to be a bartender, MeGar- 

ry's customers had ‘to take straight whis- 

ky. ale, or beer, His saloon was always | danger, however, was evident from the 

the same little barroom, and he had no | precautions which he took. The public re- 
ceptions at the White were aban- 

doned. When this was done it was said by 


ambition to own a larger or more elegant 
piace. Hie made money and invested it in 
his critics that Mr. Cleveland did not care 
meet the people any more, but later, 


friendship. That was about all he ever had 
to show for it, at lemst, to 
While MeGarry was an entertaining and | when the guard areund the White House 
quaint character, Mr. Dooley is a much im- | was doubled, the conclusion was general 
proved version. MeCiarry said the most | that the President was fearful of assassi- 
dro things at times, but they were quite | nation. He scarcely ever left the Executive 
by accident, and did not occupy his whole Mansion, and whenever he did he was ac- 
conversation companted by several Secret Service men 
A traveling man came the When President McKinley was inaugu- 
one evening and asked for some whisky rate’ he changed all this. One of his first 
MeClarry set out the bottle glass. | acts was to dismiss the extra guard around 
The patron was a stranger in the pluce, the White House He went 
and MeGarry watched him fill the glass every day for a walk, accompanied only by 
Hic saw the stranger pour out a brimming his secretary, a member of his Cabinet, cr 
throw down | some friend. He sean familiar 
figure on the Wavzhington thoroughtfures, 


flouse 


into saloon 
and a 


out nearly 


measure, and as he did so 
dollar 

It's a mug yez ought to be 
said MeGarry in the autocratic 
that is familiar to readers of Mr. Dooley 
MeCarry was urprepared for the result 
The stranger turned on him so quickly that 
started, ond with re 
McGarry had 


dow! 


became a 


yin’, ; 
hav and seemed te enjoy meeting the people as 
manner 


much as they did meeting him. Of 
him as he 
followed by 


course, 
hat to 
never 


everybody raised his 
a cd but he Was 


crows 
he ulmost os 


funity 


Tar; 
heard in ycars 
MeGarry 
Was 4 great 
art of 


Later the fre 
his 


ishington he 


ident took to horseback rid- 


rides 


than 
him up and 
ready for him. ft 
humiliation fer MeCarry, ae thi 
ition was his one pride 

‘da give the whote jint to bave knowed 


ing On roads 


ibout W 
ponied by Gen 


ieng the country 
scored 
was generally accom 
wie not ‘ . 
Corbin, who is an excellent 





horseman, and semetimes also by Secretary 
Root 
that 
arduon 
the trying tin 
McKinley 
horseback tle learned to 
when he wes 
of Gen, Rutherford B 
he had ridden bat 
imeta W 


whom Gen 
form of 


Corbin induced to take up 
exercise as a relief from th: 
War Office during 
of the Spanish war Mr 
made an 


what tt) say te him, he afterward on 
fossed 

Mr. Diane 
MeGurry that 
him, expecially to thas 
while McCarry 
celebrati a 
er something of the kind 
far pirysics 
unsualls 


burdens of the 


tell a 


presented a good picture of 


ied to story abaut 


impressive figure on 
during th: 
stafi 
though 


until he 


ride 


who had seen him 


joined his civil war an aide ean the 


political 
until 


Once in a cus- 
and 
then 


skill 


temers in victors hiayes 


hittle 
his old 


his spirit since 


At ‘ 
turned to him 

President Ularrison was 
his remarks m the streets, unaceompanied by 
One night Mr. Dunne went Mr. Harrison 
McGa in a cab It 
the walks were co 


ress above hits caupacits shingter BOON re 


uch times he beceme oracular 


ind) would expect due consideration of all frequently seen 


any 


one 


was fond of looking in the 


would frequentiy 


heme with 
was Winter, and 
with ice. Me 
high 
flight of 


him up 


shop windows, and he 


ered jar) wander along Street and Pennsylvania 


lived in « house over a basement Avenue, stopning ta gaze into every window 


had to go up au ton 

insisted on helping 
would 
wish to so 


which (ttracte his attention N 


deal of 


ak stairs tural 
Dunne 
but MeGarry 
not 
explained to Mr 
that he 
except im 
gentleman 

MeCurry 


he attracted ¢ ut 
eelf, but th 
noving kind 

While the 
House are 


loned. it 4 


tuir attention him 


not have it so Ete was never of the a1 


lower his dignit li 
Dunne in many different 


mbes ceeeptions at the White 


now almost cert 
likely thet the 


receive special dele 


aban 
President will 


never entered his in to be 


the 


ways Own resi- 


de nee proper style for 


ttons as here 


that any per i pronerly ac ed d, wt 


fore 
started up went 
had 


too 


the steps All 
well, though slowly. until he 
the The step wa 
much him He slipped and made a 
hasty d to the sidewalk below. Hy 
picked himself up. steadied himself against 
u tree, Mr. Dunne 
thripped me, an’ ve know it 
thought it of ve. an’ all the frind- | ington is a news 
ships we've dhrunk thegither Now. will if there is not at lea 
takin retire in well-dressed, 
payee?" ont of it 
MeGarrs made s 
Yet he squandered hi 
for himself, was he 
iis friends 
with his 
his 


rather 


reached top last 


for 


scent 


said to 
* Dunne, ve 
1 never 


Une of the most paint: 


stand 
ye be yerself off, so l can prospere: 
reading the 
from 


-looking 
News pape 


inan 


agzines 
cent 


tem to stern 
for the privilege. The 
Washington i 
newsdealers make an 
have evidently got plen 
stand 


veral fortunes and spent 


them never money paying a 


on Pixurics nor prod visitor to likely 


how the 
Men 
mone’ 


igal in 
what he 


any 

had 
came to 
MeGarry 


way. wondered 

The 
freely 
There | 1 
; dear life suve the 


who 
will 


done moneys 


men who 
and 
were 
for 
piliae to 
hard up 

It took a hardened borrower to 
MeGarey. He 


place cramped 
hud a profitable 
however, 

MeGarry's 
horrow 


spent 
trade 
could 


frent tand 


many, who account price of 
and 
Washington life 


complain 


some of ro common recogniz 


money It was a 
that the 


ind 


money when 


one 
never 


ipparenthy 


Approweh 
enough to get money 
had called 
for a loan in a 
the 
embarrassing 


WHS @PS\ 
but after a 


I did try to stop it one said one news- 


from 
side him 
votce that no one in 
was rather 


man him 


tone of 


one 


and asked 


over my paper It was Just as 
ould look 


and 


lasp case 


m "Ve 
room eould good for 


heur it 


anybody « 
MeGarry'’s 


when paper 
first 


dnt 


ang Magu zine 
page oft the 
handle them 
Well, it 
busine Mv customers 
with md 


response came 


paper 


What is it ye want? 

dollars? Well, there 
ping a dollar on the bar with a 
there's 
deliberation.) 


day 


he would sa oe couldn't 


brok 


were 


and 


‘Two wan (flip inside page nearly 


ring ind 
two (repeating the 
‘ Now 


Then he 


operation 
bring it back 
entered the 


ined bitterly A lot of 


their custom away 


time to sat 


hue amount just in 


on a to the wall 
wall. He 


to these 


scrap of paper and pinned it up on the 


always had plenty of witnesss 


A well-dressed man down the 


most 


came 


transactions 


one of the high-priced * 
auehingtion the 
little colored newsbo 


and the man asked 


Trekiand sixty 


hicago shortly aft 


born in 
went tac 


Mctiarry was 
ago. Ele 
twenty 


other day and summen 


{ 
four | 
| 
' 


years The boy cam 
one He 
Clark Street 
there until 
months later he 


er he 
on South 


wus started a saloon him for a p 


and had a 
the 


resumed 


well r wy handed 
IN71 \ alting { 
business in a 
ar Mad 

time of the had consid 
but lost much of it MoM 

was married, and hi 
ubandoned the saloon 
later 
nded on the 

} customers + Ube 
Drooley explaining 


Hennessey 


ft over, and stood 


patient! 


known place fire of his pay rhe man oper 


few through it 


and looked carefully 

the 

took his penknife, cut 
handed the paper 


urel iscended the 


basement on Dearborn Street, ne article he wanted 


tire he out the 


son At the out 
erable property, back to the bov, and 
Garry wife died nin tens of his hotel 


yeurs aga tle ther 


but 


child followed, demunding his mon 


for u time resumed busine 


" You've got your paper—what mors 
} pleasure he took 
answered the 


tuining 
Mr 


events to 


enjoyed 


MeGiarry in*isted that his business dwin 
died dowh ff Tts last 
saloons that sprang up all about 
Pmiitted He prided 


respectable 


years because of. the 
him where De 
himself white 


place a New 


men 


York 


womet were 


on kecoping ‘a thoroughly tour! 





dvaler, when questioned about it. “I put a | 
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wishes to see Mr. McKinley will have no 
great difficulty in doing so. 


* : 
Avenging a President. 

6é HE American people have a ferci- 

ble way of expressing disapproval 

of any uncomplimentary reference 
te a stricken President,”’ said a man who 
Makes a point of remembering things, to a 
Times reporter the other day, “just as 
much now as twenty years ago, Whenever 
during the past week a man has spoken ill 
of Mr. McKinley a crowd has fallen on 
him and beaten him, 

“T have a dezen or more clippings taken 
frem papers printed in I881 setting forth 
how individuals were severely punished for 
speaking evil of President Garfield. 

“In only one instance was a fine im- 
posed upon the avenger. An old soldier 
in a small Ohio town knocked a fellow 
down and, as he expressed it himself, 
walked on his face The Justice of the 
Peace, in defiance of public opinion, fined 
the assailant $10. The Cincinnati Commer- 
elal opened a subscription asking 1,000 
persons to contribute one cent each toward 
the payment of the fine, as the old soldier 
was impecunious Incredible as it may 
seem, penny contributions, together with 
a few of larger proportions sent direct to 
the old man, placed him in comparatively 
easy circumstances 

“ A quarter of a million persons cantrib- 
uted one cent each, and almost every vil- 
lage in the United States was represented. 
As the newspeper contribution was re- 
stricted to a penny, those who wished to 
give more sent their money through the 
mails to the One Philadetphia 
woman him $100; a Democratic club 
in Milwaukee contributed the entire con- 
tents of its treasury He had bre n his 
the head when he 
felled him, and he received enough waiking 
sticks of ull sorts and 
start a 


veteran 
serit 


cane over slanderer's 


sizes prices to 


President McKinley's Cigars. 


NE of McKinley's 
sires, 


wu 
convalescent 
The 


Stn f it 


first de- 
thought to be 


Thursday. 


President 
when he 
last was 
Was a 


that 


President always 
his 
moking is a vive 

McKinley 
the same 
Ebbitt House 
shington Mr. M 
Iebbitt House, 


that hotel his 


elgar,r 
was only vice 
of course, If 
in Washington Mr always 
place the 
When 


Kinley 


bought his cigar ut 
ir stand un r the 
tirst 


put up at the 


went o W 
ind he con- 


tinued to make 


Washington 
iring all of his official life up to 
the time of } it 
There 


uuguration as 


we fe a brand of 


cigars that 
rked it ever afterward 


sult- 
ed him 


late yeu 2 manufacturers have 


turning « 1 spectal cigar fer Mr. 


ley i sent for half u dozen boxes 


time howa nee was 


dlay 


Cangress Mr. McKinley 


rier smoker than of late 


Suld te be 


safs a 


fter dinner he would sit 


Ebbit liou lobby. or, when 


e, in a hair on the 
Mourtes h Street idle walk would 
msume five or six 


vet 
President F terced 


before 
the Spanish war 


elgurs seing to 
when the 


keep 


During 
frequetitiy to 
igil at House, he mthed 
He never drank 

l of timulant 


late 


nerves 


Washington Types and Oddities 


eee 


and he repla Z 

Thank yo’, Cap'n, and went on 
t ’ a coup! of blo— 
dashed out from 
eT wat tris 


4 pleading 


shoes, 


per- 


shined 
wm, but he 


audibi 


been ind 


Was 
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A Hotel That Never 
Had a Guest 


ES 


Strange Story of the 
Fad of Edward 
Clapp, the ‘‘ Duke 
of President.” 
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geniu 


Sept. 14 
discernment 
acquired knowi- 
to the sur- 
trains 
shelf of the 
off the 


on ua 


RESIDENT, Some day 
Pp a man of 
having some 
edge of this 
prised conductor of 
ning the 
Allegheny River here to stop 
train he will find himseif 
filled-in bank at whose 


and 
hastily 
locality signal 
one of the 


may 
run- 
along little cut-out 

Once 
standing 
the 


Steep hase green 


Waters run swiftly, 


A ferryboat traveling on ded 
over the stream from tall derricks on either 
will next claim attention Then 
other side, the objective point of the 
he will tall typical Summer 
and Fall hotel, too, for that matter 


and 


wires suspen 


shore 
on the 
ferry 
hotel 

This 
cernment 
ferry 


his 


see a 


dis- 
the 
hotel 

the 
hotel 
had a 


aforesaid 
will 
put 


man ot 
then 


genius 
the river 
guest in the 
If a man ever does this he troy 
great claim that 
to distinction 


cross on 


and up as a 
will des 
one this locality and 
For it has never 


And it has been open many 


have 


guest 
now 


seasons 


would Wantonly 
destroy tradition of a ne ighborhood, but 
who desired merely to 
it, handed a train 
which was written the 
They didn't have 
#tation 
this 
had 
auctor 
ously 


To-day a who 


the 


Visitor not 
ind studs 
ket on 
* President.” 


investigate 
conductor ai ti 
station 
printed tickets for the 
whe 

for it was long 
Wished to stop at the place 
took it the 


any 


in the office the man bought 


one, any 
The 


Visitor 


since one 


who eyed curi- 


‘So you are going to Ed C old he 


ichy, as 


apps 
tel, or his a “alled it around 
here Young step at that 
te! you'll have no difficulty in getting a job 


first 


man, if ho- 


linne 
that ever did 


in a museum, for you'll be he 


one 
hot 
White building, 


The train 
@ aotty 
plreame 


the 


areund 


a sharp cur 
with flags 
bank of 


way 
Ts appeared on the oppositc 
river 

That's 1) 
dent, 
about the 


Then he 
Signal to the 


istle of th 


conductor 


man with 


Duke of 
who 
the ticket 


Presi- 
said hung 
to President 
the 


1 the 


had 


and 
The 
had a score of 
with two little 
Say ‘All right 
long blast 


reached up pulled rope 


engineer mai cab 


1 
answered as he similar 
short blasts 
This h 
like this: 


Signals that day 
that seemed to 
added to by 
Wooo-gh! 


blowing a 


That's 
many a 
the irain 


“ Bill's surprised, and no wonder 
the first he's made here 
moon, the conductor as 


stop 
said 
slowed down 

Waving a good-bye to the friendly 
ductor, who leaned far out from the middle 
step as the train gathered headway again 
the visitor turned to a little cottage built 
near the river, whose door a negro in 
heat uniform leaned 

. Sir’ "’ he 

The visitor said he was 


cone 


‘Goin’ over, inquired. 
The negro pointed respectfully 
fully it 


of the cottage 


ind hope- 
to a the rear 
room. Passing through 
it, the visitor found himself in an elevator 
that, tiny as it was, had all the appoint- 
ments of luxury. The negro pulled a lever 
and down ear. 
" Where get 
asked the 
Power the river at 
hotel, Cable carries it over here,” 
the negro 
Ry this 
bottom of 
door 
water's 
broad 


seemed, too door in 


s large 


the 
you 


shot 


do your electricity?” 
visitor 
house ‘cross the 


answered 
time the 
the shaft 
the visitor emerged 

edge, It was but a 
board platform that fieated in the 
river Crossing this, the negro and his 
charge boarded a long flat-bottomed bont 
on which stood two negroes attired as was 
the guide. The boat itself was not unlike 
the ordinary ferryboat of the Inland river 
the country over. It worked from a troiley 
running to an overhead wire strung from 
the two derricks on either shore. One of 
the boatmen turned a switch and the trip 
over began. 

“ Run by electricity, too?” 


“Yes, boss.” 


The beat made fair speed and the half 
mile or over of green-gliding water slipped 
by in no time. Near the hotel shore they 
passed through a large fleet of comfortably 
upholstered row and sail boats, with an oc- 
easional electric or steam yacht thrown in. 

“These for the guests of the hotel?’ 

The negro grinned. 

“All ready waiting for the guest when 
he done come, boss,” he said. 

From a dock at the shore line a broad- 
railed platform led up and opened upon the 
extensive verandas of the hotel itself. 
About these verandas were every variety 
of comfortable chair and lounge, all unoc- 
cupled, The building, or, rather, series of 
connected buildings, had accommodation 
for some six or seven hundred guests. The 
negro led his visitor to the office. A bright- 
faced young man, with the traditional dia- 
mond pin in his tie, yawned over a blank 
register, whose pages bore the printed leg- 
end; “President Hotel, E, E. Clapp, 
Proprietor.’ 

The clerk put on his blandest smile. 

“Do you desire rooms, or dinner alone?” 
br = ked. 

, I just came up. to look the place 
over.” the visitor told him, 

“ Thought it likely,’ answered the clerk, 
“they all do that. You think you've se- 


ear had the 
The negro opened the 
to the 


to a 


reached 


and close 


step 


answered the boatman. 


| deep gulch, 





the 


cured a guest and he proves to be only 
Visitor,” 

The 
the 


visitor expressed a desire to go ¢ 


place and to hear its history 


“ee take you the 
clerk 


here 


plenty of 
volunteered, 


time to 


‘there's nothing 


doing 
several hours going 
the President Tl 


whole ¢: 


Together they 
through the 


spent 
grounds of tel 
nearly a mity 


able to see 


comprised 
but the visitor 
imagine the rest Practically the 

countryside had belonged to the “ Duke 
President,’ as the late proprietor of 
Through it all the vi 


eno 


was 


the 
was called ttor 
that 
of which must 
solid rock that 
onsiderable 
that 
not 


place 
soine 


th 


broad smooth roads 
have 
oceasionall 
expenst The visitor 
perfectly smooth 
disturbed the wheels oft 
or a other wheels. They had 
apparently been used enough to settle 
fine then 
no more traffic little 
full of tt the 
perimental proved, ran 
Where a ro: a 
bridges Y 
the ha 
wile 


noticed ran 


been cut out of 
cropped up 
at « saw 


had 
commerce 


they were 


Deen by 


ny 
them 


into roads and there 


down 


was Countless trout 


streams clerk ex 


line through the 


estate path crossed 


these, expensive iren inned 
them In 


the streams, 


across recst of 

and 
ing it 
tie 


an 


one place 
where 
the 


cost 


there 


tructure man 


was a 
iron 


om soo), le’ es 


must have 
mite of the 
that business 
But the thing that 
interest and 
this: At all J 
through the estate 
were little sign 
to Ol] City and to Pree 
vet forth 
painted 


visitor, who haé iends 


above all excited the 
the visitor 


the 


curiosity ¢ was 


ads 


there 


ma r 


crossed each other 


with the direct 


Hotel plaints 


posts 


On the ime 
igns, a littie roof wi built 
thergh to protect the lettering 
weather. In spite of this 
ever, some of the ar mh 
b the ravuges of the climate 


they s workma 


from the 


precaution, how- 
injured 
At 


respectful 


one 


point Wa whe 
ly t 
Ing new 
“What 
body drives 
The clerk 
Another 


vurtous 


uched his cap at their approach, paint- 
of the signs 


use of the signs 


question 


some 
the 
about 
shrugged 
thing the 
sens was a gn 
the weather 
to be met with 
read Horses 
Delight No. 2 
as the case might 
but short 
the roads, and 


No- 


Visitor 


here? 
the 
his shoulders 

with a 
simi- 


Visiter iw 
ition 
from 


trough 


queer s 


larly above 


protected 
on 


De 
or 


watering 
road. This sign 
No. i,” “ Horses 
Delight No. 3 
be. The watering troughs 
distances apart all of 
certainly it to the visitor that no 
herse—if horse ever passed that way 
go thirsty long. Each of the troughs 
a marked peculiarity that the visitor 
never seen in other parts of the 
They were quite high up from the ground 
A little man would have had some difficulty 
in getting his hand into one of them. To 
the for information the 
clerk remained dumb 

Wait until we get back 
and I'll tell you all about it he 
new and curious thing 
question from the man at his 

The visitor, after they had wandered for 
a time, began to show signs of fatigue. 

* Getting tired’ asked the clerk 

* Rather,”’ admitted the visitor 

* Even that was provided for by 
man before he died,’ said the clerk 

He led the man to what appeared only an 
ordinary oak tree close by the roadside. He 
fumbled a moment with a knotty projec- 
tion, and a door in the tree swung open. Its 
interior was fitted up much as is a city 
fire box. The clerk took out a miniature 
telephone, pressing a button several times 
There was a pause, and then apparently 
some one answered. 

“That you, Joe? shouted the clerk; 
“well, then, send the surrey round to Sta- 
tion No, 3." 

While they waited at Station No. 3, the 
clerk explained something of the thing, but 
not enough to satisfy the visitor. 

“IT won't explain all this in detail until 
you've seen the place thoroughly, but I'll 
tell you this much because it's something 
that you couldn't notice for yourself. 


each 
the 
light 
Horses 
were 
on 
seemed 
need 
had 
had 
country 


visitor's entreaties 
to the 
would say 
brought a 
side 


as some 


the old 


of the hotel is filled with these stations for 
the use of possible guests, Some of them 
are in little pavilions, but most of them in 
trees. Of course, here close by the hotel 
there are more stations than elsewhere, but 
even in the remote parts we have the sia- 
tions. Every trout stream has a number. 
It was one of the pet ideas of the old man 
You see, we have to have our own force of 
electricians to handle these wires and keep 
the thing up.” 

“ But those funny signs and those queer 
watering troughs?” 

The clerk smiled. 
back," he repeated. 

When the surrey with its two spanking 
thoroughbreds came, the clerk and his visit- 
or got in, leaving Joe on the front seat. The 
visitor was too impressed by all he had seen 
to talk more, and the clerk was uncommu- 
nicative. 

Their way now led up by many a twist 
and turn from the place where*the visifer 
thought the river must be. Back intU- seem- 
ingly primitive woods the road, broad and 


“Wait until we get 


went. 
apace of several. miles the 


| from 
| been 
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The | 
whole estate within easy walking distance | 
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ferry to carry 
he had that 
By 


level, shut in by 
have a 


Then 
there 


they came to a spot where 
the the hae 
away Far below 1 th i] 
miniature 
through the 
Down 
eared fields, but 


in end 


Torest with its towers 
lread com- 
got 
the 
up. 
the 


one side of road 


} 


cleared paving the r 


thread, the rivet 


of the 


ley, a silver sum annually We 


rlided 


pretty 
top every there at 
had 


no sigr ; ya ( 1 yal ‘ might op all th trains in 


hent 


train ver 
ternoon there ¢ ’ ‘ t ‘ ey or-providesr station put 
Vation 
Is all 
tioned the 
The clerk 


A further 


Next. through 
that a pa te 4 \ ngto f nee, he had the 


Visiter, 


place 


nodded ‘ Oy he would say, * just 


drive of a latter with my place thus 


hem to stopping »p 
“ige of the hill a 


rected It enen fron 


here to 
the Post 
Is them 


Warited to e¢ 


‘lidn't 


my 


sort immer know 


ml 


below, and its view was supe 
ge dancing floor 

About 
set Tittle 


On the 


and a thal 
than ever 
attracting 
keep- 


wople, chef, 


its fantastic 
balconies with 
walls were sign 
President 
Sine every hour 
clerk 


the 


wits 
Express leaves 


View Point ( 


Vunts 


ve want of the $11 
want of th Specia * troughs ¢ 

sitor reud t 

visitor id is V roofs whed th 

ih i } 1 one an | 


large 
Thi 
some 

he 

hub of olldem 


and hotel the 


parties 


sitar 


read h been cut thre 
(went, 


old 


is peeullari-e 


mites below, at gre 


1 t 
man hoped that the pe wi up here,’ 


come 


ould patronize 
would patroniz Summer who won't 


vlerk infor? Li j we rt bout horses, but they ll want 
Vell, if 


ink without 


isitoer i r i } M 
They 

to Oi 

of tobo 


the 
drove a little turther 


he 
lide on 


dowt 


City clerk pointed im! you 
cyan whict ' 
K 1 re “now 
Looking do 


ut an angle 
this the 
small 
the 
Agair 
The 
Visitors 


Anyway, if 


Visitor saw f 


greater 
boats tugging a 
stitf iver breez 
the clerk 

Duke 


to the 


all 
a part of 


shane 
ome informatt! 

wert 
that 


hoped,” said he 


Casino, tiring 


he 
have 


wet 
boards didn't 
tell the 
eted from 
fellows 
my 
they 


lost 


of danet 

like to 
bathe or go 
built 
Unioeking a 
the 
ear glided 


the 


Way up here ar 


might go sown below 


couldn't direec- 

and boating 
them well prot 
descent } 
too, if those 

bux at the ton 
) find one of 

engineer far 


The 
Al 


bouts 


| signalled toa 
the 
cent to 


word where 


two 
the 


up 
. them 


it? 7 


ive 


i get 
river 


myself, 
the 


but 


swimming 


found not oniv 
ch 
and 


they 


gotten lost 


pavilion in rge of 
ters Boats 
howed that 


peri 


bath houses alike 


tatenbinr 
- telephone 
hadn't been used y 


Duke. and 


ss alled him 
long 


The thing that 


visitor is 


excl 
that 


me 
all 


inarks of not 


strikes 


that: what i 


his constant work and 
the em- 
men neces- 
had to live on the place. He 
rpenter shops, his own 
blucksmith for his big stable, his own iren 
keepers, and oth gAlore> 

part of the 
the workmen 
So here was a 
big estate 


dependents, and 


sround here, you see 
having 
made 


impr m son the 


large 


place 


‘rything i kep 


ployment of a number of 


the at These 


At the bottom 
that he might 
With a uniformed 
little 
ip the river toward 
the there they 
village, or little town,- in 
‘I thought,” ventured the 
told me all 
of the duchy, as 
‘It is 
Well, 
The 
omes liter 
Back at the hotel 
changed for the noisier 
| sence, the clerk made 
| able on the veranda 
| “ Well, old man 
The visitor fired 
| What, when, where he 
| “ And how and why? 
Just 
“ Well, Ul begin in regular order, 


wouldn't er 
he 


drive 


clerk 


had his own ‘ 


telephoned 


back alone 
the 
launch, Swiftly they sped | Tt 
the hotel 


pussed a 


the surrey 


rh smal *d 
attendant two | * Ker met rs 


got Into a ize We passed was 


the abode of 


Or estate, and is 
employed here 


iving 


landing 
considerable 
rder | 
visitor, his 
was { : people get to ¢ the Duke 
dent and the duchy You 
i gome of his after acts made it even more so. 
The my work people 
grow up in ignorance,’ he 
that school h 


several thousand dollars, 


who are sin- 
sure 
nature 


of Presi- 


way 
ure or a 


gz man 
rounded 


model o 
by 


you this rty iMing him 


you nlace ‘ 26e 


what about this ehildren of 


explhination of a 


must 
suid, and 
there ata 
and hired 
them. Also 
fair-sized with all 
sorts of goods the guests 
that never came. There's hardly an article 
in that stock that’s been touched for years. 
there bie let of old- 
a curio shop. 
of rote 
and if | ting lumber about the place this afternoon. 
| you don't hear what you want, ask for it I call your attention this to- 
the clerk “So this is it Edward | were going around, but for- 
E. Clapp, the late proprietor of this hotel that was cut partly to give the 
had on the place employment 
to make some big improvement 
Well, he 


village, 
thes: not 


then he built 
of 


in expensive school teacher for 


stocked 


ruse 
which was in now. 


their 


ost 
during ab 


his visitor comfort- he up a store, 


expensiye for 
fire ahead he sald 
you'll see a 
It’ 


noticed 


Go and 


st 


begun 


finished the clerk * patterns quite 


so “ Perhaps you big heaps 


meant to to 
said while 
|} got it. All 
big force he 
1 partly 
» had planned before his death 
improvement and he 
lumber, though he was 
for it But, in spite 
do, hotel never 
large city 


day we 
who has been dead for some time, came of 
a family very wealthy and influential in 
this the country. 
| pretty much the whole of several counties 
At the death of his father, Ed Clapp, or 
j the Duke, as they called him some years | 
later, came into possession of all this lond 
round about here It bad never been 
driltied for oil, though, as know, this 
j is practically in the heart of the oil coun- 
| try. Well, when Ed came into it the Stand- 
| 
| 
} 


section of They owned 


that 


sell the 


never made 
wouldn't 
offered 
of all he 


had a guest 


fancy "ices 
the 
You see the only 
hereabouts is Ol City The people there 
wouldn't zo near home for their vaca- 
tion, and so the place ran down here.” 

The clerk touched a button. An aproned 
barkeeper appeared. 

You have a hotel that has never had a 
guest Have barkeeper who has 
never mixed a drink?” asked the visitor. 

Wait and see,’ said the clerk. 

“It is evident that the barkeeper has 
mixed drinks before,” said the visiter a 
moment later, setting down his glass. ** But 
what about all this electricity here?’ 

“ All that was one of the Duke's after 
houghts He had his own private power 
house fixed up, thinking that it wouid 
bring people. Along toward the last the 
old man seemed to lose faith a bit in the 
back to Oil City, but Clapp tried to keep | future of his big Summer resort. Formerly 
his word. He put up a big hotel, as you | he had spent his time traveling about the 
see it. Then when it was done he adver- | country, but during his last days he lived 
tised it as being open. Well, nobody came | here, apparently desiring that in his last 
that first season. years the hotel should have at least one 

**Oh, that's because my facilities weren't | guest. Here he died some two years ago, 
complete,’ said Clapp, ‘but you wait until | Mourning at his funeral was sincere. ATI 
next season.’ the people who lived on the place hed lost 

“Then he cleared out a great portion of | their best friend.” 
the underbrush, buiit splendid roads all “But it rens on now apparently, 
about the place, and put up those bridges. | gested the listeners. 

The woods and streams had plenty of game “Even though he seemed to have lost 
and fish in them of the kind found around | faith during his last months, Clapp left 
here, but they weren't enough. The old | certain funds in trust to keep the place 
man stocked them all up with fine and | running. His brother, who was his heir, 
rare varieties, but still nobody came. "Shen | rarely comes here, but sees that the Duke's 
he built his Casino and ran his road through | wishes are carried out. The whole place is 
to OU City. On every trout stream he set | kept up pretty much as ft was during the 
a number of telephones just like those I } life of the Duke. it's all ready for the day 
showed you. : that pood Ed Clepp firmly believed was 

“ «Why, suppose a man out fishing there ; coming.” 
should suddenly find his flask empty. He The visitor was silent that night as over 
could send in and get it filled; or, suppose | the ferry he sought his train. 
he'd be sick. It’s a great thing,’ said he. 
~ “in hi next advertisements’ he made a 
special feature ot his ,4elepho me provided " 
trout streams, but the Fesylt was the same 
that season, Mes : 

“* Now,’ said he, ‘naxt season, with all 


eould ever 
you 


ard Ol] Company offered him a good roya!- 
ty on all possible production of oil for 

| permission to sink a test well. Harvey 
Rathbun was the agent's name that made 
the offer. 

“It's a good chance, Ed, for you to get 
something out of land that otherwise wouid 
be valueless,’ said Harvey tq him. 

“*Not a bit of it, my boy, not a bit of 
it. said Clapp, who was several times a 
millionaire without counting this tract of 
land, ‘Not a bit of it; Um going to keep 
this land and make a popular Summer re- 
sort out of it.” 

“ Harvey Rathbun laughed, and went 


you a 


sug- 


said half aloud, so that the 


- ie: , 


ne far in from the river anda 


got to be ealled = 


“Cid Clapp was a curious fellow,’ be 
y boatmarP 


Ss said the negro, ant me 
ot ¥ “a muateal | ¢2 fi 


we 
Lae 


cs 





Tricks of the 
a Stage Manager's Trade 


By Kdward ?. 


‘ COS oe 
foe exe stsfleleleyeietere 


Temple, 


4 
\ Stage Director Castle Square Gpern Company. 


ANY stage some 
spects like 
is not enough 
and how to do 
hecessary to illus 
the time, the manner, 
the things that 
For this reason | 
sential to ful 
rehearsal with the seen: 
ample, a group of chorus peopl 
important part in operatic 
Put them on a bare stage 
table bridge, a chair 
a trap conservatory 
agination is not but 
of the 
not laugh, 


people are in 
kindergarten pupils 

to teil them when, 
thus and it is 
plainly before them 
und the doing of 
done 


M 


where BD, 


trate 


are to be 
coviend that an ©s 
Inanagement t 

Take, 


the 


stage 
eet 


succes 
for «x 
Toot 
production 
tell them & 
tree, and 
Their im- 
their 
even if they 
senily they 
door insiead of 
the chair in- 
the table. 
there is 
says the 
the 


an 
and 
is a is a 


door is a 


appealed to, sense 
ridiculous is And 
they forget Vr 
standing behind the trap 
the chair, ard coming in 
stead of the point indicated by_ 
But when the stage is set, if 
bridge where the stage manager 
is a bridge, a tree where he says 
a tree, a conservatory where he says there 
is a conservatory, why they neither ridi- 
cule nor forget. They take if all seriously, 
and they remember Therefore, so far 
1 possibly can, I always have the stage 
set for rehearsal, not artistically, but 
as exactly as for a performance 
Take “ Alda,”’ the opening offering of the 
Castle Square season at the 
for example. In that production we 
Bu) people to be drilled into perfection 
Mive atiempted to take them through 
Ptian intricacies of the 
finary stage und ** * would 
have been a long and wearisome task. 
We set the stage, and instead of having 
take them through a long 
tative training we merely showed 
what they were to do, where they 
do it they did if. A matter 
instead days—that what I 
the kindergarten style of 
ment 
Nor is 
this way 
of them 
through a 


deo 
are 


at 


as 


as 


Broadway, 
have 

To 

the 
opera with 
svenes props 
So 
to 
reci- 
them 
to 
hours 
for 


manage 


course of 
were 
of 
elaim 


and 
of is 
stuge 
only the chorus 
Principals are 
They 

course 


handled 
not 


better in 
perfect, 
he 
lesson training 
The leading tenor does not always remem- 
ber, more than Madge, Mar 
whose place in the chorus or ballet 
He, too, has to be and often he has 
to be shown with much frequeney and con- 
siderable emphasis. 

This 
strong! 
do the 
Stage 
clear 
has to 
peatedly 
The stage 
about it 
but his 
he does 
This cannot 
Argument 
ences ord 
the production of 


You 
blind mer 
None of 
phant Joc 


any 
also have 


of object 


to tuken 


any does or 
the 


is 


shown, 


brings up another 
impressing the 
work with a 

manager's 
and that 


subjert of 


to 
the 


that 


peopl are 


who 
knowledge that 
the subject 
prevall 
firmly, 
innot 


ideas upon 
they must 
be done promptly, 
The question « 
manager 


does 


are 
This 
and re- 
urgued 
not know as much 


one 


bn 
my 
the he is 
the 
sustain 
the 
differences 


managing, 
that 
theory 


salary 
he 

be 

fosters 


is 


paid 
must 


on theory 
that 
to 
ind 


no 


and 


done if tops argue 


differ- 


cine mart it 


mean which 


has 
“an opera 
the Hindu 


examined 


remember 
who 
the blind men 

d like, but 
nevertheless 


of the 


fable six 
the elephant? 

what an ele 
sti and 


sense of 


knew 
they 
Having 


nve Bate 
reported 
sight 
touch 


no 
they could 


felt 


only 


the 


by 
One monster 
clared that an elephant was 
wall"; another got hold of the 
reported that the beast re 
another fondled 
an elephant 
examined a 
giant of the 
order of a 

gators 
upon 


go thelr 
side 


Very 


de- 
like a 
trunk, and 
sembled a 


sense « 
n , 


and 


nake; 
that 
another 
and that the 
Wis constructed the 
The last of the investi- 
way the tall, where- 


colvineed that the ele- 
like a 
this 


an ir, 
built 


and reported 
like a fan 
concluded 


was 
leg, 
Jungle 
stump. 
groped his 
he ime 
phant was built 
I would apply 
duction. EK: 


on 


to 
bec: 
rope 
fable 
of the people 
part to the 
his time 
urally takes a in 
part; he exaggerates its 
considers it 
as the 
and the other 


imay “8 well get off thy 


to 4 slage 
the 
of 

energy 

that particular 
importance; he 
ofa but 
way 


pro- 
ich or 

i stuge 
which 


Nat- 


has a se 


he has 


*‘parate study 


devoted and 


he pride 


not as 


thin 


one unit whole, 


his 
the 

Let 
there 


entire gz. Let 


ninety and 


him have 


nine of flock 

the 
would 
the 


would 


steage 


others ind 


have each } wis 


be a tota 
duction 
mad 
and ropes 
lt is the 
to view the 
the different parts 
Pertance, but he 
relation to each 


absence of 
The ls 
jumbie of 


ymmetry in pro- 


rie be a 


elephant 


wall tkes, fans, stump 


province 1° site 
whol i Fhe 


manager 
all 


im- 


must see 
ognize their 
must 
other 
and 
of that 
omplishment 

only quick 

firmnes the 


ling 


recognize { 
both as 
insist 
relatior 
of thi 
decis 


eir 
fo posttion 
and the 
maintenance 

The acc 
quires 
mantine 
ger, 
Sometimes faith 
joll; munager 
man of perception sees 
that he has made a mistake. Put he 
not let that bother Him; he mast 
on his way prepared to prem by 
well as by and péve Tet any 
know that his confide Tw. fimselt 
been shaken 

Perhaps a stage manager has betto- 


propertion, must upon 


work re- 


not imd 


ion 
on part 


faith in 


or the 
but «leo an 
that 


for a stage 


abi him-« 
will receive a sev 
being usually 
every now and then 
must 


continue 


success, 


failure as 


that Mere 
“arialystis 


rie (ole (aXoXoKeKexe 
portunity the 
vulue of 
ciation. 
as old 
have 


than most men to apprectate 
eorreet pronunciation and enun- 
And he finds it about as frequently 
men of anctent and modern times 
found the elixir of life. The poor, 
dear, dead Queen's English, how badly we 
do treat it! And how 
Americans are to our a’s 
and 2's! We slight them, 
chop them, we strangk 
them ullogether 
coniract our 
tongues, 


disrespectful 
and and 
we slur them, 
them, and we drop 
We close our threats aud 
‘ while we try to make 
our teeth, and our noses do all 
vecal work. We ure the slaves of col- 
loquintism, the bondservants of careless- 
And it is se to speak our 
gueace and verreetly and 
ally if, we 
! am 


we 


u's da 


che 
our 


our 


Hess, cary 
sing it 
only will 
American 
years ugo—and a 
American; but as gards 
the stage, if nowhere else, | am 
Anglomaniac. There is more music, 
more softness, more rhythm, and more dis- 
tinctness in the Bnglishman's speech than 
in ours, The value of a clear, distinct, 
musical enunciation in stage 
difficult to overestimate 
when 


lan- 


to music- 


an born in New York, 


of 
pronun- 


forty-one 
things 


dear lover 


elation on 


“un 


and 
work would be 
There wads wetime 

vas and the 
words and the tumult- 
screecher of indistinct sounds were the 
favorites. Happily the fad has passed, but 
unhappily the example beon 
forgotten, in many 


indistinetness fad, 


ranting mumbler of 
Hous 


et has never 


nor, sad cuses, depart- 


ed from. 
The supervision of the lines and the 
position 


stage 
or 


the 
important 
the play 

audiences 


people do not comprise 


No less 
of 


total of stage manager's work. 
in many ways is the 
or the for in 
insist being “ shown.” The 
entation of the thing must 
the stage manager of 
that his stage 
and that there be a 
all the parts. 
only must the 
what it 


do 


Staging 
opera, 
upon 


these days 
actual repres 
pictured, and 
must 
aceurate, 
blending in 

Not 
sent 


be 
to-day 
see to it 


settings are 


harmonious 


scenery 
purports to 
artistically. 
be there in the proper 


exactly 
represeni, 
The 
shades 


repre- 
but it 
must 
their 


must eo 


colors 
and in 
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= = Early September at the Theatres 


proper relation to each other, just as the 
principals and the chorus people must pre- 
sent their parts in correct proportion, This 
requires much careful thought and plan- 
ning. and an artistic sense and a clear 
knuwledge of the effect that will be pro- 
duced upen the audience by any given com- 
bination ef colors, tones, and lights. 

The lights modern stagecraft are 
close to the of greatest importance. 
The proper manipulation of them is a sel- 
How to get a certain picture 
one light upon one 
oxtumes and scenery, 
an entirely different ef- 
light and another colored 

In this respect, 
should be to sug 
to counterfeit the 
commonplace, but to ing cenioustly 
the beautiful, the interesting. 
he impressive, . the inspiring -but, mind 
you, to do it In a natural way 
Take for instance the shifting of colored 
lights changing atmospheric | 
effeets before the face 
of the they come 
gsrudunlly r than 
in 


in 


post 


cnee in itself 
effect by throwing 
grouping of tece 

and how gel 
fect with noother 
are big questions. 
acting, the efforts 
nature, not dumbly 


group, 
in 
gest 

dreary 


exaggerate 


to produce 
Clouds passing 
un do net come abruptly: 
softly; they blend raths 
intrude rule should observed 
producing stage shadows 
The ful doing 
some machinery and much 
in mind o charming light effect that 
spoiled simply suse the operator 
shaft of white light stream 
unclouded crevice in his ma- 
chine, The result was a dazzling streak 
across the picture of tints and the effect 
not dissimilar to that which would be pro- 
duced by a long thin break across a stained 
glass window 

Let me summarize a bit 
the subject. A stage manager 
human nature as thoroughly possible, | 
and be guided by that knowledge rather 
than by set rules or preconceived 
notions should inspire self-confidence 
In and chorus treating them 
who have a of the re- 
sponsibility upon their shoulders, and whose 
performance 


This be 


this 
ingenuity if 


of requires 





huve 
was bees 
allowed a 


through an 


and then dismiss 
should know 
as 
any at 
lie 
principals by 
as persons hare 
ambitious 
something 


rigid obedience 


imlividuality and 
of duty count 
He chould Insist upon 
orders by all, whether 
the extra people. 
here for care 
lifting of a 
the elevation 
and never forgive 
He should remember 
be pleased 
The public 
the real 
public 
preciation, 


for 
to 
principals, chorus, 
He should 
even the smallest 
the raising 
eyebrow 


or impress 
the Sits 
matter the 


finger 


in 
foot, 
of 
the slightest carelessness 
that the public 
will 
employer, 
critic full faith 
the public will show a 
Break faith, 
superior your talents, 
job 


ot @ an 
ix to 
or his occupation be 
the 


Keep 


gone 


real as it is 
with the 
just ap- 
and no matter how 


you will be 


is 
and 
soon oul 


of a 
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ARI September at the the nas 
brought to light no new thing of grave 
But it has produced at le 
which eharm of matt 


one 


importance ast 


play in most 
happily coupled with fascination of ner 
This “The in Command 
now exhibition at Empire Theatre 
Mr fortunate 
euring comedy, for it is not simply a 
the exploitation of John Drew's 
lity and but it 
piece which has intrinsic 
therefore be rusted 
than a mere drama of 
usually 


Complic 


Second 
the 


been 


play is 
on 
Frohman has in SF 
this 
vehich 


delightful 


persom art, is also 


a dramatil value 


and to interest 
the 


verienct 


ean 
public more 
The 
play, is 
num 


con 


story, as is the case 
simple 
well-made dramas 
farcical 
in extreme 
But the 
more successful 
he centralizes 


upon a few 


with a good ‘ations 
rous in 
intent, though 
be, and 


always are 


ire never 


of serious in come- 
they mays 
dramas they 
rious the drama 
playwright will t if 
thought the 
points 


Mr 
of idea 


dies melo- 
more se- 
the 


the 


the 


of audience salient 


Marshall in choice 
At 


a background 


was ingenious his 
the height of a war 
of excite 
was sure iwaken 
Fortunately for the 
this country, we 
aymypathize 


period 


military ment and 


glory lo the British 
heart 
plas 


tion 


success of the 


were condi- 
the 


through a 


in «a 
hackground 
little 
the 


Ss A 


in 
to 
having so 
of 


with 
recently passed 
our The character of 
frankly that he 
the War Department 
not offering him 
which cannot 
We al 
those subtle 


the success 


quarrel own 
Mujer, 
duffer 


rfectly 


confesses 
that 
in 


who 
and 
right any 
fail 
wavs 


1 yee 
tant post, J 


to 


im p one 
playrgoe r 
lack of 
differentiate 
the ssful 
‘good fellow What a lot 
we make that phrase 
the good fellow is in love 
girl, for whom he would 
nd, but annot 
her lord 
llow 


to uppeal every 
sympathize with 


lities which 


the 
qu 
ful 


the 


man from unsucee one, when 


latter is a 
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resources of his art. Unfortunately the au- 
thor has been less successful in building 
around his character a well-constructed 
drama. In his eagerness to show us his 
people laboring under the excitement of 
contending emotions in the midst of a bat- 
Ue, in which the hero is to be sent into the 
post of danger, he hus written a second act, 
which is noisy and vehement rather than 
convineing. The first act, let it be noted, is 
decidedly slow. A quicker movement was 
sought for the second, but the pace was 
made swift. Only careful toning down 
on the part of the actors can make this act 
impressive. On Monday night the actors 
threw discretion to.the winds and endeav- 
ored to follow the limit the idea of the 
1uthor. The result was distinctly bad. 

But for the third act of the drama there 
need be nothing but words of praise. Here 
the author's touch was firm and his dra- 
matic instinct true. The result is an act 
Which is vital with poetic beauty, with gen- 
nine emotional power. It was in this act 
that Mr. Sothern did his finest work, With 
consummate skill he depicted the broken 
and despairing poet, shattered in health 
and fortune, the memories of @ 
benutiful past, and pouring out his soul in 
verses whose exquisite loveliness and fin- 
ish has kept them till this day. It is 
an idealized whom we bu 
the stage is the proper place for such ideal- 
izations, The death of the poet combines 
tragedy with pathos, and Mr. Sothern act- 
ed the with admirable art. He has 
done nothing better than this 

Miss Cecilia Loftus, who made 
uppearance an actress of emotional 
parts, showed a plentiful lack of experi- 
She fell into the common error of Te- 
placing depth of with vehe- 
mence She was rather than 
emotional the reading of many of her 
lines, showed an amateurish eager- 
hess to emphasize too many words. The re- 
sult was disjointed and unmusical phras- 
ing. This is a fault which she will rid here 
self of through the benefit of longer Urain- 
ing in her new line of work. But it may be 
doubted whether has the emotional 
temperament. was certainly at her best 
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N A city laid out on 
to have been 
lignant forethought with intention to 

suppress the picturesque and afford the 
fewest possible advantages in the way of 
sites to prominent buildings and monu- 
ments, Grace Church, New York, has not 
had the hardest lot. Whatever we may 
think of Broadway in the present century, 
it remains a thoroughfare, and the fortu- 
nate bend it takes from the straight line 
allows the spire of Grace Church to be 
seen from far downtown as one 
northward, and from Union Square as one 
goes southward. The gray stone and bits 
of green lawn and hedge break the mo- 
notony of the business street very accept- 
ably, and the spire is not without beauty 
of outline 

Grace Church is not a very large edifice, 

but it is complete and highly finished in 
its several parts. The architect, James 
Renwick, is the same who designed the 
Catholic Cathedral of St. Patrick. If with- 
out originality of any sort, he was a con- 
scientious workman and took his designs 
from famous models in Europe He be- 
longed to the old school of architects who 
eould hardly conceive of architecture apart 
from bald imitation, consoling himself 
with the time-worn reasoning that the Ital- 
fans revamped Roman architecture, the Ro- 
mans from the Greeks, and the 
Greeks from predecessors of their own, 
At the same time Renwick knew how to 
get all that fs possible from the lots which 
were at the disposal of the congregation 
when Grace was built. In selecting Gothic 
as the style he was only following the 
usual practice of the church. Certain 
economies were introduced, notwithstanding 
the great wealth of some of the parishion- 
ers, Sculpture was hardly thought of. The 
portal under the church tower was not ar- 
ranged for those concentric rows of figures 
which form a lacework round the main en- 
trances of many small churches of France 
aml Northern Italy, nor were there niches 
placed for statuary on the facade. Thess 
might be added later, but more serious was 
the limitation of the church in lengt! 
whereby the interior loses the agreeable 


feeling depth along with height, and the 
conventional and dignified disposal of the 
chancel in an apse became impossible. The 
roof, too, is not of stone in the finest Night 
of the style followed. 

The interior of Grace is handsome and 


impressive, through the height of nave and 
transepts-for it is a cruciform chureh—and 


through that aspirational arrangement of 


pillars and vaulted roof which we associate 
with the Gothic The clerestory is lofty. 
and furnished with large windows, and 
these windows are found aguin in the tran- 
septs, which are as high as the nave. The 


chancel encroaches on the body of the 
church, having no apse in which the choir 
may arrange itself. On the outside there 
is the same simplicity. No large solid but- 
tresses, no brave flying buttresses are 
needed in the absence of a roof with a 
heavy thrust. Here and there pinnacles are 
introduced, but more in pursuft of the 
fashion in Gothic than to counterweigh the 
thrust of the vaulted roof. There was an- 
other economy Renwick made: The spire 
was built of wood instead of stone. When 
the congregation grew richer yet, the 
money was at last found to remedy this 
incongruity of a wooden steeple on a church 
of stone. But then occurred something 
which is commendably rare among our 
architects, who are great engineers even 
if not always artists—the stone steeple was 
not properly secure on the old foundations. 
The weight of the stone caused the tower 
to crack. It was then that Renwick took 
refuge in iron, to make up for structural 
weakness in the underpinning of his spire. 
And after all these years, one can see by 
the less weathered look of the spire that 
church and steeple were not built at the 
same time. 

Grace Church belongs to the period when 
New York was still small enough to pos- 
sess a single “fashionable soctety,"’ and 
citizens had to have their dwellings along 
certain streets or avenues-at pain of be- 
ing held “ outsiders."" The ehureh also oc- 
cupied then, far more fully than it does 
now, the office of club and meeting place. 
Perhaps no other church in New York has 
ever equaled Grace in this particular. To 
belong to its congregation was in some sort 
@ patent of patricianism, or, at any rate, a 
reasonably good credential that the owner 
of a pew was a person whom it would not 
be impossible to meet at dinner. Odd and 
characteristic stories might be told of ef- 
forts to obtain the right to pews when- 
ever these fell vacant through death or 
prolonged absence in Europe. The parish- 
joners of Grace were, and in large measure 
evidently still are, filled with a patriotism 
regarding that particular edifice, that par- 
ticular parish, which can only find its para- 
ble in the feeling of a man for his favorite 
club or of a soldier for his regiment. By 
their good works in many directions this 
is proved. 

The social side of the parish at one 
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THE 


emotional 


tain of fun to the vofinger generation, who 
loved to see him swagger and bounce when 
persons he did not recognize as members of 
the parish or of society invaded his domain. 
Grace has had a succession of able pastors, 
men of the world. The peculiar position ef 


the church, its nearness to such specially | 


favored sections of the city as Washington 
Square, lower Fifth Avenue, and lower 
Second Avenue, explain its architecture and 
decorations. The parish was composed of 
educated but usually not people 
cultivated on the side of art. They had the 
taste to refrain from novelties and re- 
mained safe in the conventions set by (he 
Chureh of England, preserving in the ex- 
ternals of their religion a decorum 
they: observed in their private lives and In 
* fashionable society.’ 

If the 
supposed 
ent or future. 
it has gained 
Many of its congregation 
forced to carry their household 
up toward Central Park remain 
steel to the comely church that looks down 
Broadway from the turn at Tenth 
Addittons are constantly made to the com- 
plex of buildings around and behind The 
front on Fourth Avenue, which was so 
grievously needed when the building was 
planned, is now part of the church prop- 
erty, and money is already secured to carry 
the apse back and give the chancel room, 
On the sidewalk near the chantry is a small 
drinking fountain, designed by Barney & 
Chapman, a gift of a parishioner 
other has presented a sun dial 
jawn in front of the rectory. 

Grace Church is about to build on the 
Fourth Avenue front a choir house for the 
boys of the choir, with a choir vestry and 
music room adjoining, and next to that a 
clergy house for Dr. Huntington's 
ants. The architecture of these three 
buildings, which cover three lots, will 
harmonize with that already seen in the 
existing Fourth Avenue annex, the day 
nursery. 
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As a purely Gothic building, the interior 
of Grace is not available for wall paintings 
or mosaics, but offers great for 
stained giass. And the stained glass is the 
weak point It suffers from the fact that 
British glass has been imported instead of 
taking advantage of the better American, 


and from the trouble that besets most 
churches—the necessity of trusting to indl- 


vidual parishioners for the separate win- 


dows, which are for the most part memo- 
rials, therefore gifts, therefore by 
who have their own ideas of what glass 
should be. The consequence is that. many 
windows are out of scale, so far as de- 
signs and figures are concerned, and, what 
ie worse, the color scheme Is sadly out of 


harmony, Had it been possible for some 
one to be appointed at the start as an auto- 
crat of color, whose idea of harmony and 
scale had to be followed by every maker 
of leaded glass employed on the windows, 
the result would have been satisfactory 
He might have been ineapable of appre- 
clating the best glass, namely, that which 
adds to the solemnity and magnificence of 
ritual as fine music does, but, at any rate, 
there would not have been crying discords 
such as obtain in the north transept, for 
instance, and the windows might have told 
a continuous story in allegory and allusion 
after a fashion that belongs to the higher 
class of Gothic edifice. 

The same trouble has been found with 
some of the windows in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and recently a chance has been seized 
to suppress some of the most flagrant of- 
fenses. A memorial to the late Duke of 
Westminster having been offered to the 
Abbey, the windows in the south transept, 
placed in 1847, have been marked for re- 
moval and the old glass, which is peculiarly 
violent in color, is being removed. The new 
windows are from designs by Grylls, and 
they are being made by Bodley. Whether 
they will be entirely successful remains to 
be seen; but at any rate, they are likely 
to be more in harmony with their magnifi 
cent surroundings than the glass they dis- 
place. 

It cannot be teo often stated that Euro 
pean glassmakers have methods and color 
schemes which doe not suit our climate, and 
until they equal our own men in this line 
the latter should be employed, not on the 
plea of nativism, but for the sake of artist- 
ic results. 

The old idea that the paintings, mosaics, 
and stained glass of Christian churches 
should convey the ideals and mysteries of 
the Church in a visible form sujted to 
those whose minds are more easitQeached 
through pictures than through the written 
text is not out of date. True, it may not 
teach much to those who read a good deal, 
and will fail with those few who are not 
influenced by the picture so much as the 
sermon; but readers and sermon listeners 
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sion serves, The new chancel will give an 
excellent opportunity to set a scale and a 
key of color and begin a series of consecu- 
tive pictures which may in time 
the whole interior and lift this featufe of 
the decoration of the interior to a higher 
level, 

The 
very 


conquer 


choral service, which has become 
important at Grace Church, suits the 
lofty and inspiring architecture of the in 


terior well; but it only makes it more im- 


perative that the windows should belong in | 


the same class with architecture and music 
each harmonizing with the other, each tn 
its own sphere working to attain the de- 
sired results, beauty and impressivene 
Mosaic is not entirely absent from G 
Chureh, and might well be extended below 
the windows. Ironwork of a simple but 
pleasing sort is found in the screen be- 
tween vestibule and nave The carved 
work on stalls and pulpit hardly rises 
the conventional, as might be ex- 
pected in an edifice where sculpture holds 
a subordinate place, but in time the 
gregation is sure to supply some one 
will substitute for the present woodwork 
works of carved art by adepts The 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church des 
not offer so much scope as that of the Ro 
man and Eastern Catholie Churches 


above 


coh 


whe 


so forth There is room, however, for 
beautiful silver and brass, and 
the fixtures for lighting the church afford 
an entirely untrodden field for designers 
in metal As a class the Protestant Epis- 
copal clergymen are remarkably open to 
suggestions from artists That 
Church is proud of its fine points is plain 
from the fact that the building is 
every day and visitors are welcome 


pieces of 


Grace 


open 
What 
we may confidently look forward to is a 
constantly increasing attention paid by 
clergy and congregations to the achieve- 
ments of American art, so that each church 
will become a centre for the fine arts 
the arts and crafts, as it was once the case 
in Italy and Central Europe 
CHARLES pr KAY 
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Maretzek’s Harp Came Back. 
EFORE there was a Metropolitan 
Opera House, and Abbey or Grau 
had branched out as managers of 
opera, Max Maretzek and Strakosch were 
prominent at the old Academy of Music 
There was a keen rivalry between them. 
Strakosch had Nilsson, and Maretzek was 


*xploiting Di Murska. 


By some error of dates, both were booked 
for New York at the same time. Strakosch 
Was at the Academy and Maretzek, having 
closed a poor season elsewhere, had halted 
in New York before going to Philadelphia, 
and secured a week at the Lyceum Thea- 


on Fourteenth Street There were 
ftrong bills at both places; each manager 


had his friends, and the bill posters had a 
busy time of it. A round of bills for one 
company Was no sooner posted than the 
rival bill poster covered up the poster with 
the rival company’s sheets. 

At last, for the matinée on Saturday, bills 


at both houses were suddenly changed, 
every vacant fence place plastered over 


quickly, and with a pelting sterm in the | 


morning, the managers began to put out 
“paper” to fill the houses. Alfred Joel 
was the business man for Maretzek, and an 
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adept “papering"’ when necessary. 
With a house packed from parquet to 
gallery, Joel had counted the boxes, found 
$100 in the and announced it 
to Max when the fell the 
acts 
This 
ready money lender 
him had a lien on the office, a 
Sheriff's officer was in waiting on the 
stage, and it was a of replevin 
before the properties costumes could 
be liberated to follow the company to Phil- 
adelphia early next morning 
Well, Alfred, 
I'm used to trouble Sut 
g000d big house, Then, turning 
to his wife, who harpist of the 
rrchestra, he clasped both her hands, kissed 
her, and remarked Let 
their best I hear 
know, 


only house 
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The ever- 
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ince 
were obdurate, everything 
was supposed to be Maretzek's was tem- 
porarily in * hock,’ and Mme. Maretzek In 
tears, with longing looks at the harp she 
valued 

The scene of negotiations was transferred 
to the greenroom, just as the officers mak- 
ing the levy were searching for more, and 
when their backs were turned, the old 
Stage carpenter hurried Mrs. Maretzek 
away, then called her back again five 
minutes after, and pointed to the orchestra. 

The harp had disappeared Clearing out 
everything on Sunday moerning, while the 
boxes of properties were being taken away, 
Max and his wife stood in the centre of the 
darkened stage. Both were crying. The in- 
strument they valued most had been taken 
from Other things had been liber- 
ated, but no harp, and with a scene of 
grief that no others than themselves could 
appreciated, they were silent 

Then old man Guernsey between 
them and waved his hand above them into 
There was a creaking of pulley 
wheels, an Injunction from the carpenter 
to “look out for your heads," and, lowered 
from above, came Mme. Maretzek’s harpy 
landing on the stage between them. 

* Now got it again, get it away 
quick! said Guernsey. “Stop crying and 
be thankful That's all 

He moved off without waiting for thanks, 
and a pathetic scene with Max and his wife 
incident. To them the harp was 
as @ part of themselves—to lose it was more 
than a misfortune, and, in a broken voice, 
the lady called the carpenter back to her. 

‘Please let the harp thank waid 
and Msten It will speak with my 
hands on this Sunday morning.” 


She placed herself beside it, seated on a 
box, and with @ smile that chased away 
the tears, gave, for 4 moment or two, as 


the air of the hymn, 
Whom Al) Blessings 


them 


stood 


space 
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she, 


only she could give it 
* Praise God, from 
Flow!’ 


Circumstances Ajiter Cases. 
Smithjones—Do you believe in the strene 


uous life? 


Billbrown—That depends on whether I 
wish to read Roosevelt's history of the tak- 
ing of San Juan Hill or whether my wife 
wishes me to beat the carpet. 


The Restoration of Leonardo’s Masterpiece 


— 


CCORDING to dispatches from Rome 
A the Italian Government has definitely 
decided to have the masterpiece of 
Leonardo da Vinct, the famous fresco of 
“The Last Supper,"’ at Milan, restored as 
far as possible to its original condition. 
Such a decision will interest artists and 
art lovers everywhere, but it is probable 
that opinion as to whether the step is justi- 
fied will be by no means unanimous. 

Under ordinary circumstances any at- 
tempt to tamper with the third most cele- 
brated picture in the world would be re- 
garded as little short of sacrilege. From 
the time when Michel Angelo scornfully 
asked, when he saw the repainting on the 
frescoes of Masaccio, “ What ignorant 
bungler hag been at work here?" the med- 
dler with an ancient masterpiece has been 
held up to more or less contempt. Every 
collector of paintings knows to his cost 
what the “ravages of repair,” as Sir 
Charies Eastlake called them, mean, and 
there ts no doubt that for every great 
painting preserved to the world by the 
labors of the “ restorer"’ a thousand have 
been irretrievably spoiled. 

But in the case of t2onaruo’s fresco the 
circumstances are not ordinary. At the 
present time the work cannot even be 
called a wreck—its condition Is far worse 
than that. It might better be described as 
a shadow of a painting. A few years after 
it was painted it had begun to peel and 
stain. Leonardo knew something of most 
sciences, but his knowledge of chemistry 
was not such as to enable him to choose 
permanent pigments, and in addition to 
this drawback the wall on which the fresco 
was painted was a damp one. Attempts 
were made from time to time to save the 
masterpiece, these attempts only resulting 
in still further obscuring the work of da 
Vinci, until now it is doubtful whether a 
vestige of the original fresco remains. 

Except in a sentimental sense, therefore, 
there is nothing for the restorers appointed 
by the Italian Government to spoil. And it 
may be taken for granted that the work 
will be well done. One of the greatest ex- 
perts in chemistry in Italy has been en- 


favorably known for his careful and con- 
scilentious work in restoring other works of 
art, will try to reattach to the wall such 
portions of the picture as have fallen away, 
and then—here is where the critics will 
have a chance to step in—will revive the 


| coloring 


In other words, whatever can be saved of 
Leonardo's work, which is nothing, will be 
saved, and then, with the help of the old 
copies of the fresco and the hundreds of en- 
gravings of it, Cavenaghi will paint a new 
fresco of “The Last Supper" on the spot 
where, 400 years ago, Leonardo da Vinci 
spent ten years of his life in producing his 
chef d'oeuvre. The modern artist may be 
relied upon to do his work well. He will 
not only compare the engraved and painted 
representations of the fresco, but will be 
aided by the authentic preparatory studies 
which have survived. There is one of these 
in the Louvre, another at Seuth Kensing- 
ton, others at Milan ftself, and at Windsor. 
Probabiy Signor Cavenaghi will find of the 
greatest assistance ta him the fine drawing 
for the head of Christ, in the Brera, the 
copy by Marco @'Oggione, In the collection 
of the Royal Academy, London, and the 
weil-known engraving by Raphael Morghen. 


Leonardo painted *“ The Last Supper” on 
the refectory wall of the Convent of Santa 
Maria delice Grazie. The commission for 
the work came partly from the Duke of 
Milan and partly from the monks ‘of the 
convent. As has been stated, the artist 
spent ten years on his work—years of the 
most intense application, in spite of the be- 
lief of the monks that he was wasting his 
time. What could they, simple men, under- 
stand of the necessity for meditation insep- 
arable from the production of such a mas- 
terpiece? On one occasion it was even nec* 
essary for the Duke, who was an educated 
man and knew what he was talking about, 
to take the painter's part against the relig- 
fous community. ce 

It was Leonardo's love for the task set for 
him which has caused its destruction. He 
could not rest satisfied with the effects re- 
sulting from ordinary fresco, and must 
needs invent a process for painting upon 
walls with oil colors, 
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How Jewelers 
Protect Themselves 
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T ls probably not generally known that 
of all the valuable things of the world 
which are calculated to excite the eoy- 

é@tousness and stir the appropriating spirit 
of that small class which makes of bur- 
giary a trade, articles of Jewelry, when the 
property of those engaged in the jewelry 
business, are the most exempt from the 
professional burglar's operations, 

That this is so is because the jewelers 
have combined for their own protection, 
and have formed two strong organtzations 
whose work is to run down relentlessly any 
robber who has despolied one of Its mem- 
bers, regardless of time, expense, or trou- 
ble. 

A few years ago “pennyweighting " gave 
promise of furnishing a very fertile field 
for burglarious activity. “ Penny weight- 
ing” the term used in thieves’ vernac- 
ular for the operation of substituting bogus 
gems or jewelry for the real article dis- 
played in trays used in jewelry stores to 
expibit to customers 

~ Pennyweighting " was @ profitable and, 
for a while, pursuit, followed 
by «a nervy crooks, but it 
came dangerous when the alliance of jew- 
elers was formed, The was the 
result of the many daring robberies which 
had become frequent, and the effort 
then made to stamp out * penny weighting 
and other methods of jewelry 
were very largely suce essful 
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Dbery of W. R. Allis 

Alling generally carried a small sived for 
tune in samples in a trunk when traveling 
One day he checked his trunk New 
York station, and when he presented the 
check at his destination, the 
trunk containing the samples given 
an old valise stuffed with waste paper The 
aid of the Pinkertons sought, and 
after several weeks most the samples 
were recovered. 

A couple of very clever thieves had made 
their way into the baggage room uafter 
Alling had checked his trunk, which they 
had tneir eyes on from the time it left the 
place where it was packed, and substituted 
the check on the valise which they had 
previously checked, for the one originally 
placed on the trunk, The rest was easy, 
except for the labor the thieves had to do 
in prison in explation their clever but 
crooked work. 
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case attracted much attention, and 
the interest it aroused among those 
engaged in the jewelry business grew the 
Jewelers’ Protective Union The charter 
members included all the important jewelry 
dealers of the country who employed trav- 
salesmen or messengers. The intent 
of the organization was primarily 
sue, catch, and prosecute 


robbed a jewelry salesman 


It was the 


eling 


to pur- 


any one who 


ayowed purpose of the men 
at the head of the scheme (which had been 
perfected by Alling, the victim of the 
bery.) to make a proper example of 
first offender that might appear after 
formation the union. It was not 
before the opportunity oecurred 

W. G. Pollack, a traveling 
a Maiden Lane diamond broker, 
eling Kast on the last leg 
trip with some $50,000 worth of 
monds in a wallet in his inside 
When the train he was on was flying along 
the prairi@ near Sioux City. lowa, a hard- 
faced little man up in the « and, 
presenting a big 44-calibre revolver, de- 
manded that every one throw up his hunds 

which every did, The man then mad 
his way to Pollack, who threw roll 
of money and * There 
don't shoot!’ 

To which the man with the 
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the pistol reached up deliberate 
the bell cord a quick jerk 
answering two whistles from 
to grind, and 
lo a the man 
till leveled backed to the 
the train 
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Thieves of Burke 
alliance of their own 
finally to trial 
were made to call off the prose 
From the time the robbery had 
mitted up to the time of Burke's 
system of surveillance of the fences of 
country was made thoroughly that 
Nearly as could be judged the plunder had 
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not been disposed of at that time, and it 
was offered either In part or its equivalent 
as 4 compromise if the union would agree 
net to prosecute Burke, 

This gave strength to a conviction that 
Kurke was only the operator in the deed 
and some more able mind had conceived 
the job, This was never proved, but Burke 
was furnished with eminent counsel and an 
apparently unlimited supply of money at 
the time of his trial. 

When the conviction 
secured the union spread 
broadcast as a warning to others In the 
same line, but it did not deter Charley 
Dhein from taking $150,000 worth of jew- 
elry from a salesman who had placed his 
grip under « car seat while he went out to 
get some lunch. Dhein, who was known to 
his pals as * Little Fritzey,"’ had tried hard 
to lead an honest life after serving a short 
term or two in prison, but when he came 
into proximity to a man with $150,000 in a 
bug, and then saw the man carelessly drop 
the bag under a seat, he forgot all about 
the commandment and prison stripes 
made away with it. 


The victim, who was also a member of 
the new organization, furnished a descrip- 
tion of the goods he had lost and the hunt 
began. After some months Dhein was lo- 
cated, arrested, and tried. While the jury 
was but deliberating on what should be done 
with him, he took to his heels, jumped 
through open window in the Court 
House, and made for pastures new 

Fritzey led his pursuers a merry 
but at the expiration of a year or so 
he was captured tn South America, 
back, and given the 
have had when he ran 
that sentence, and is now 
under the watchful 
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Union 
lesser iinportance 
128 better known 
eraft "Snatch ‘Em, who 
in Brooklyn years ago chase 
lasting over a year. He liberty 
again, and -~he has announced that all jew- 
elry salesmen are safe with him 

In ISS there was a robbery of a Maiden 
Lane messenger, who was relieved of a 
package of unset stones of various kinds to 
the number of 500. The details of the 
robbery given out at Police Headquarters 
were very meagre, but the archives of the 
Jewelers’ Protective Union contain a full 
report of the case from the time of the 
robbery until the stones were returned in 
their original packages two weeks later 

Although the union thus proved a bar- 
rier to general operating on the old lines, 
the jeweler was still too good a victim for 
crooks to leave alone, and many robberies 
of jewelers’ safes were reported. Along the 
lines of the union, therefore, the Jewelers’ 
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ITH each recurring instance of a 
W litical assassination popular inter- 

est becomes centred upon that group 
of would-be reformers by violence of ex- 
isting seeclal systems known as Anarchists. 
But while anarchism of comparatively 
recent origin the assassination of the heads 
of Government back to the earliest 
days of organized society 
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history. During the Middle Ages, for in- 
stance, the assassinator was in great de- 
and became the ready medium of 
Princes and rulers who desired to “ re- 
" some specially obnoxious subject or 
dangerous rival Even the Popes did not 
disdain the services of the professional 
poisoner; and one of them, Alexander IV., 
the father of the infamous Caesar Borgia, 
was indeed quite an expert himself. 


is an 
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mand, 


move 


Bul the assassinators of the Middle 
were vastly more cunning and expeditious 
than their clumay 
to-day. They avoided 
useless spilling of blood; the crack the 
pistol the roar of the exploding bomb 
would have jarred their delicate nerves and 
heir of In- 
used the more aesthetic 
perhaps, in the 
cup in the evening wine. 
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sixteenth century, 
decades of the 
were at 
flourished 
Many of the 
were murdered. The Duke of 
was stabbed by the orders Hienrt 
Ijl.; Henri I1d., in turn, was dispatched by 
the friends of the murdered Duke, who also 
ultimately disposed of his successor on the 
throne of France, Henri Quartre. The mot- 
to, “ Live and let live,” then read: “ Kill or 
you ll get killed! 
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mania to kill, is in the 
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ization was created to pursue, catch, and 
prosecute thieves who might break into 
jewelers’ safes at night. The first big case 
with which it had to deal was when Myron 
Du Bots of Ellenville, N. Y., a well-known 
Jeweler up the State, had his stock light- 
ened by $8,000 worth one night. 

The robbery had been committed by 
Charles Mayheu, Pafrick Cody, and John 
Meore, who were proved to be three ex- 
ceedingly expert cracksmen and who had 
spent a considerable sum in having 4 spe- 
celal set of tools made with which to get 
into the Du Bois safe. The Alliance, of 
which Du Bois was a member, prosecuted 
them so successfully that all three were 
sentenced to the limit. 

Whether this case was not given suffi- 
cient netoriety or whether the crooks really 
needed the money may be a'matter of opin- 
jon, but, at any rate, the Alliance was 
eelled upon in a very short space of time to 
ferret out further robberies * Biggy " 
Donovan, Tommy" McAkeeny, Thomas 
Featherstone, and one Jennings, who had 
robbed A. D. Norton of Gloversville, N. Y., 
of $25,000 worth of jewelry, were chased for 
six months, found, tried, and convicted 
*Yank" McLaughlin and “ Rory’ Sims 
were caught and given ten years each for 
robbing Frank Haffa of Washington, D. ©. 
Miles got five years and “ Milky 
McDonald got thirteen years for robbing H 
& A. Gabraetz of Newark, N. J 

“ Kid McManus, “ Joe Detlard, and 
George Faith served long terms in prison 
after they had cleverly painted a safe on a 
sereen and set it up in front of the real 
safe in the store of H, W. Fairchild & Son 
in Bridgeport, Conn. A watehman who 
passed every half hour saw what to him 
the original safe, but behind it the 
burglars were working industriously 

These men, as in all the 
seemed to have unlimited 
Alliance was getting “ dander 
this time, and the case was bitterly fought 
Seon afterward, at Jack- 

Billy Connors and Johnny 
who were Top Liners in 
profession in the district around Chi- 
robbed the jewelry store of Alfred 
after a ten months’ chase 
running fight with revolvers, 
irrested, later convicted 
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Connors and MeGowan 
behind the bars it seemed put a 
that form of burglary, and the in- 
stances where professionals have attacked 
jewelers’ safes have since been rare. There 
have been two or three instances lately of 
jewelers’ safe being blown up by dynamite, 
but the work has been proved to have been 
done by novices. 

Many of the burglars convicted are at 
liberty again, either by expiration of their 
sentences, parole or commutation, and the 
Alliance prides itself on its work in that 
none of these men, all good journeymen 
burglars, has attempted to repeat his work. 

The sums spent in the work the two jew- 
elers’ organizations have done are enor- 
mous, but Ira Goddard, who represents the 
union, and J. N. Noyes, who represents 
the alllance, say that it has been money 
well spent, and that they could control 
treble the amount they actually do spend, 
so successful has been their work 
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remarkable document 
Philip Il. of Spain, “ His Most 
Majesty,” in which, despairing 
finally of being able to subjugate the Low 
Countries by force, he offered publicly a 
reward of 80,000 ducats for the assassina- 
tion of his hated foe, William of Orange 


by 
Christian 


issued 


And all Europe looked on quite indiffer- 
ently while the greatest theoretical states- 
man of the century, Machiavelli, in his 
book, ‘* The Prince,” openly advocated as- 
sassination the last resource of both 
ple. Under such cireum- 
not strange that William 
was doomed, and after the 
attempts of several adventurers to 
this Judas's reward fanaticism accom- 
plished the deed, and on July 10, 1584, the 
Washington of the Netherlands fell a vic- 
tim to the bullet of Balthazar Gerard, 
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chological motives, in his novel ‘ Cosmopoe- 
lis,"" draws a striking picture of the com- 
parative nature of the Italian and the Pole, 
Both are swayed by the passions—the Vene- 
tian Countess defying the ostracism of so- 
elety; the Lithuanian nobleman disregard- 
Ing the prospect of scandal, the rage of his 
wife, the future of his child and his own 
honor, in the emotional Insanity of his 
jealousy. This is precisely what the an- 
archistic Italian and Pole does. Once 
gripped by the delusions of his sect, he be- 
comes, as it were, raised above the ethics 
and considerations which dominate the 
sane man. He is no longer a reasoning in- 
dividual, a person responsible to society, 
but blindly performs what the “ high 
priest" of his organization tells him. 
Hence, while the greater majority of the 
recent assassinations have ostensibly been 
the work of individuals, in reality they 
have been planned and directed by a co- 
terle of of whom the murderer 
was only the tool. 

The [talian temperament seems to be par- 
ticularly adapted to intrigue and conspira- 
cy. The whole history of the Middle Ages 
was one huge conspiracy, and Italy was 
essentially the incarnation of the mediae- 
Secret organizations have espe- 
there—the ‘‘ Mafia,” that 
of organized rapine; the 
‘“ Carbonari,"’ the child of political perse- 
cution, and now the Anarchist, in its ori- 
gin a wholly [Italian organtzation, Most of 
the great conspiracies of European history 
have been the creations of Italians; all 
the “ great’ assassins have been I[talians, 
France will always remember with a shud- 
der the terrible Sicilian Vespers, the hore 
rible night of St. Bartholomew, the cun- 
ception of a Princess of Florence, and the 
German Empire lost its greatest General, 
Wallenstein, through a conspiracy headed 
by Piccolomini, Itahan General 

The Italian of manners education is 
a gentleman, a charming vivacious 
companion, a fluent conversationalist. The 
italian the often a course creat- 
quarrelsome and vindictive. [ know 
this from personal experience, and I have 
been at their picnics where stilettos have 
flashed in the moonlight and blood flowed 
Especially is it during the last 
five decades that the Italian and 
Anarchist have become more or less synon- 
ymous, for in that President, 
eral Princes, and one have fallen 
vietims to the of these 
fanatics who regenerate 
society or rectify with a stil- 
etto stab or a pistol is the sup- 
pressed fury of abuses, of 
despotism, of war and which is 
thus finding a horrible The in- 
flammatory writings of Proudhon, of Fou- 
rier, and the agitators here found 
a fruitful soil, which is now beginning to 
produce its poisonous harvest 

But the general world only hears of it 
when it reads in the papers of an attempt 
to blow up some government or 
to assassinate a ruler. The hideous under- 
currents, the secret conclaves in low beer 
where unkempt men plan the de- 
struction of society; the depravity of their 
women accomplices, the rites and orgies 
that destroy mind and body—of these the 
world hears little and sees less, 

No one who appreciates art, who admires 
intellect, and who realizes the lessons of 
history can have aught but love and ven- 
eration for that singularly endowed and yet 
so unhappy land of Italy. It is, indeed, the 
land of paradox, the land of contradiction, 
where rank barbarism stalks by side 
with an overripened civilization It will 
always remain the Mecea of the student, 
the dream of the the color the 
painter. And yet, to-day the question can- 
but present itself, Has Italy ceased to 
the world with men like Da Vinel 
ind Raphael, to curse it with such mon. 
sters as Cesario and Brechl? 

HAROLD CARLENIUS PETERSEN. 
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A Bank Burglars’ Union 


Story of the ‘‘Yeggmen” and Their 
Expert Operations With Nitroglycerine. 


N invasion of the Eastern States by 
bands of “ Yeggs"' !s a danger which 
Detective Robert Pinkerton is pre- 

paring to meet. The banks which are 
members of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
clation are under the protection of the 
“ Pinkertons,” and at the annual meeting 
of the bankers, to be held this week, one 
of the most important matters connected 
with criminals to be considered is the rap- 
idly increasing number of “ Yezgmen” 
throughout the West. 

A “Yegge” is a bank burglar of a new 
type. He has few of the melodramatic 
ideas which made "Johnny" Hope and 
the old-time safe-crackers picturesque. In 
appearance he is just a hardworking man, 
traveling about the country looking for 
@ job—a beggar, a tramp, a member of a 
labor union, with a specially printed card 
of a “ Yeggmen’'s union" in his pocket. 
Some appear to be cripples, and purposely 
wear appliances to make themselves seem 
lame, while some have gone to the ex- 
tent of burning their arms with strong 
potash and lye, and thus go about the 
country begging pennies and locating 
places where thousands can be stolen In a 
single night. Country banks and Post 
Offices are their special working ground. 

The story of how a single California 
tramp spread a few ideas and modernized 
bank burglary forms an unwritten, but 
what is certain to be a most important, 
chapter in criminal annals in this country. 
The original John Yegg was a California 
“hoboe,”” an outeast of society. He was 
a man who would rather tramp through 
Southern California, Winter and Summer, 
than work a few months as an honest 
toller, John Yege's travels made him a 
crafty man. He was not uneducated, and 
on one of his tours when a copy of an 
official United States report came to his 
hands he read the document with interest. 

The reading of that report by John Yegs 
has led to the growth of bank burglars by 
the thousands. The first “ Yeggs”' gained 
their knowledge regarding the use of ex- 
plosives from the report of experts ap- 
pointed by the Government to experiment 
with explosives upon so-called burglar- 
proof safes. Such a report was printed 
and circulated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
mented, and soon became expert in the use 
of nitro-g' ycerine. 

Under his tutelage many of his 
took lessons, and in this way the 
dynamite and nitro-glycerine by tramp 
burglars was spread. From California the 
“ Yegg "' system of burglary began to ex- 
tend. In a few years the ‘“ Yeggmen”" 
worked successfully in many Western 
States, especially in Kansas and Nebraska 
From hundreds the numbers became thou- 
sands, and then 
the wholesale robbing of p'aces which have 
defied some of the smartest detectives in 
the country. 

Robert Pinkerton gave to a 
Times reporter an interesting 
about “ Yeggs."" He said: 

“This class of men 
expert in the use of explosives. The stuff 
for blowing open safes ts carried from 
place to place in rubber bottles 
water bags, and if they are discovered by 
the police, the ‘Yeggs' claim that they 
are lung protectors. Many of the banks 
robbed are in the small towns, where there 
is no police protection, and mostly-in towns 
where lights are turned out at midnight 
or before 

“The * Yeges' are becoming much bolder 
of late. They will often ‘shoot their way 
into a town,” 
that the band shortly after midnight, after 
locating the place they intend to rob, will 
discharge six or seven revolvers to awaken 
all the people. If the citizens appear in a 
strong force, the ‘ Yeggs' retire. If the 
townsmen are overawed, the burglars go 
to the Post Office or bank and leisurely 
proceed about the work of blowing open the 
safe. Then, if necessary, the burglars 
‘shoot their way out of town.’ 

“In one Instance a band of these men 
went down to a town in New Jersey bent 
on a safe burglary. They looked up the 
Town Marshal and pretended that they 
were wayfarers in search of a place to sleep 
over night. On taking them to the town 
lockup the leader knocked the Marshal 
down. tied him hand and foot and gagged 
him, then stole the keys to the Post Office 
building from his person, blew the safe, 
and escaped.” 

Mr. Pinkerton told of a typical case as 
showing the way the Yeggmen work. He 
said: 

“In committing burglaries these men 
form into bands of from five to elght men. 
One or two of the men, the actual operators 
skilled in the use of explosives, do what is 
called by them the ‘inside work '—that is, 
the blowing open of the vault or safe, thus 
committing the actual burglary, while the 
remaining members of the band are de- 
tailed for picket duty, patrolling in the vi- 
elnity of the bank which is being robbed, 
keeping at bay, intimidating, and coercing 
any cltizens-who may come upon the scene 
while the burglars are operating. A spe- 
cific instance is as follows: 

* While a band of * Yeggmen’ was break- 
ing open a safe in Virginia last Spring the 
citizens of the town, awakened by the ex- 
piosions, formed themsetves into a posse 
and surrounded the bank. The burglars 
unhesitatingly attacked the posse, while 
their accomplices continued to work on the 
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have become very 


John Yegg read the report, experi- | They had sectional jiminies, ratchets, csp- 


were perfected plans for | 


or hot | 
| many 


| by the first reports 


which, in ‘ Yegg" talk, means | 


safe. The latter remained 
until they succeeded in opening the 
and gathering up the contents 
in turn opened fire on the citizens, 
tered the and made their 
They have been most active of late in 
Western Pennsylvania, Onio, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Kansas, Ohio having recentiy suf- 
fered most from their depredations."’ 

Speaking of the difficulty of trapping the 
“Yegs " burglars, Mr. Pinkerton said: 

“They ride on freight cars or on the 
trucks of passenger cars to within ten or 
fifteen miles of the town in which the bur- 
glary is to be committed, taking great 
chances in carrying explosives with them 
on these trains. They usually camp within 
a few miles of the town, in some thickly 
wooded spot. They carry canned goods and 
prepare their own meals and sleep in the 
open air. After nightfall they visit 
scene of the proposed burglary. In most 
instances masks, wigs, and false beards 
are worn. When the booty has been se- 
cured they scatter, but only to meet at an 
agreed rendezvous in some large city. A 
favorite meeting place of these bands is 
ata water tank along the railroad, near a 
town, and these men know more about the 
railroad routes than experts.” 

“What are the other peculiarities of the 
burglars? "' was asked 

“They have many. A ‘ Yegge* may have 
thousands of dollars on his person, but he 
never goes to a hotel to show his ‘roll.’ 
He keeps away from saloons except those 
frequented by his comrades, where he 
knows he is safe. He never can be found 
in disorderly places or in barrooms buying 
drinks for the crowd on money stolen from 
banks. In other words, the ‘ Yeges’' 
‘under cover" more carefully than 
class of criminals in this country.” 

Continuing his description of the methods 
of the Yegemen, Mr. Pinkerton said: 

“They operate in bands of five or six 
Two of these men know the way to extract 
nitroglycerine from dynamite, and the 
it can be put to in safe breaking. Their 
methods as compared with the old-tim> 
skilled cracksmen more simple and 
labor saving. The skilled cracksmen of t) ¢ 


cooly at work 
safe 
Then they 
scat- 
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keep 
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} Old school went forth to commit a burglary 


with tools specially made for the purpose. 


per-covered sledges, steel wedges of miny 
sizes, braces, pullers, spreaders, air pur ips 
to exhaust alr and draw in fine powJer, 
and many other tools and devices. Their 
aim was to do the work with as little )oise 
as possible. The ‘ Yeggmen’ carry no ‘ools. 


| A hot-water bag, with the explosive i) side, 


a cake of cheap brown soap, and a fuse 
completes the outfit. In addition they carry 
detonating caps or fulminating fuses.” 
Here Mr. Pinkerton showed how the soap 
was used to the cracks the 
door of the safe. On the crack at the top 
of the safe the “ Yegg makes @ cup as 
a receptacle for the nitroglycerine, and it 
gradually oozes inward about the safe dour 
A concussion cap placed in the cup is then 
ignited with a fuse or exploded with a 
battery, and the result is the breaking « pen 


close around 


; of the safe door. 


It was explained that the 
Instances was terrific, 
office furniture and blowing the 
dows. The steel chests are opened in a 
similar manner. When citizens are aroused 

the “ Yegges" outside 
stand their ground, and by a fusillade of 
bullets keep away all intruders until the 
burgiars inside complete their werk. When 
resisting intrusion the “ Yeggs" have no 
regara for human life, and they would 
rather than not kill a policeman, or “ bull,” 
as called by the burglars, because such an 
act raises them in the estimation of their 
comrades, 

The Pinkertons have spent months In ob- 
taining pictures, descriptions, and facts 
about the operation of “ Yege” burglars. 
Their collection is the most complete in the 
United States, and they take various means 
to warn the “Yeggs"’ not to attack the 
bunks which are members of the Americzn 
Bankers’ Association. 

Detective George Dougherty, who has 
made a special study of bank burglaries, 
gave a reporter some interesting facts re- 
lating to burglaries committed upon banks, 
which will be made public at the session 
of the bankers. From Sept. 1, 1900, to Sept. 
1, 1901, he said, there had been three burg- 
larics committed on banks, members of 
the American Bankers’ Association, and 
$8,200.39 stolen. On banks not members 
of the association forty-two burglaries had 
been committed and $126,200.25 lost. 

“Is there danger that these bands of 
*“Yegmen’ will commence operations in 
Eastern States?" was asked. 

“ Yes,"’ replied Detective Dougherty, “ but 
we are making extensive preparations for 
them. On Nov. 27, 1900, a band of * Yegg” 
burglars appeared at Cobleskill, N. Y. They 
intended robbing the First National Bank, 
which is a member of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. They were discovered by 
a night watchman, who attempted to arrest 
them. His body was literally riddled with 
bullets. Three of the men concerned in 
this murder were arrested and are now 
Se FASS PeGhiant Mba ances 
Harris. 

“The methods of these * Yeggs" are sim- 
ple. For instance, they have men known 
as ‘plant hunters‘ or ‘ plant finders," whose 
only duty is to go about from iown to town 


explosion in 
demolishing 


out wine 


| bers of a 


in the Summer time and locate banks, Post 
Offices, and other places to rob in the Win- 
ter. The plant hunters generally appear as 
beggars, peddlers, or hard-working mem- 
labor union. When these 
are taken by the police they show the so- 
called labor union card, hundreds of which 
are printed for the * Yeggs’ and distributed 
to the faithful, 

“They have a complete 
changing information about places, 
they never with other 
ple but keep out of their way 
of capture are lessened A ‘ Yess’ 
glary Was committed last Winter down in 
Manchester, Tenn,, and a bank was robbed 
of $5,500. The burglars arranged to 
away from the towa by their favorite meth- 
od of finding a handcar and placing it on 
the railroad tracks. After they got the 


system of ex- 
and be 
ussociate 


cause peo 


money it was found that the railroad tracks | 


were covered with ice. The Yegges' used 
nitro-glycerine on the tracks in small quan- 
tities and ran the handear to Tullahoma 
Tenn. 

“A telephone girl who 
sion sent out an alarm and a 
formed One of the men 
‘Buck’ Ballard, the most daring man in 
the country. They tried to get Ballard to 
confess to the burglary by telling him that 
a partner was dying In the hospital 
wanted to tell all, but that 
they took pity on the dying man and would 
not trouble him if Ballard would make a 
‘clean breast’ of the affair. jallard saw 
through the ruse at once. Ballard is one of 
the original ' Yeges.’ 

"As a usual thing the * Yeggs' 
operate in small towns where there are only 
one or two constables. They walk through 
the streets, and when they find the 
of the law he is held up at the point of the 
pistol, bound and gagged, and then they go 
on with their work.” 


heard the explo 
posse 


captured was 


confess and 


Detective Dougherty said that the gangs | 


of bank burglars had invented a phraseol- 
their own so that they could talk 
and have their conversations overheard 
without strangers knowing the 
their words. ‘' Yeggs,”’ he said, 
identified by their slang words, which 
nearly all distinctive of the gangs 
original" 

A list of “ Yegs"’ phraseology 
prepared for the Pinkerton office. A 
is known as a “John Henry,” a " Peter,” 
box. The steel chest of a safe is called 
a * Kelster.” A railroad ticket, a begging 
ecard, or a labor card is called a “ ducket.' 
They are also called “ dodgers.’"" Some con 
tain begging words, such as “I have been 
injured on the railroad, Help me Nitro- 
glycerine is called “ soup,” “oil or 

grease.’ An informer is called a ‘‘snitch 
The drill which burglars called a 

‘stem.’ The fuse to set off the nitro-giy- 
cerine is called a “‘ string" or a “ squib.” 
To be interfered with while breaking open 
a sefe is to have a “rumble.” A self-in- 
flicted sore placed on the arms or hands to 
deceive people is called a “ jigger 
a “ Yegg" gets a very high-heel 
make him appear lame he is called a 
“ Frenchy.’ A prison is called a *‘ dump 
Walking instead of riding is called * drill- 
ing.” A sore or a bruise of any kind is 
ealled a “ briar.”’ A man with whiskers is 
referred to as having “ woods on his face.’ 
All burglars are referred to as “ side kick- 
ers" The word “ Yegg" is never used so 
as to be overheard. All members of gangs 
are called “ drifters,”’ ‘‘ drillers,’ or “‘ mov- 
ers." A wooden cash drawer is called a 
“chip.” <A revolver or gun is called a 
“rod.' Knives, pistols, and all such things 
taken from places are called “ pig iron." 

An additional difficulty In the way of 
identifying * Yeggs"’ lies in the fact 
most of these men are without 
records and are unknown to the police. In 
order to deceive the authorities and the 
public they travel In the guise 
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are 


and are 


safe 
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machinists, 
offer cheap 


men, switchmen, stonecutters, 
or printers. Many of them 
jewelry for sale. A clever system of the 
* Yeggs "’ is that the “ plant hunters " who 
locate safes to rob never participate in the 
robberies for fear of being identified as 
having been around the place previcusly. 
They get their share of the proceeds of the 
robbery, however. These criminals are 
known as the “cat” or the “gay cat,” 
and they are apprentices, whose duty it ts 
to do camp work which the more expert do 
not care to do 

There is a fraternity among these bur- 
giars that ts hard to account for. In trav- 
eling from city to city they are always 


posted as to the ‘ hangouts,"" which are- 


usually in some low saloon or cheap board- 
ing house. They will never betray one an- 
other for a reward. 

The reason why very few of the burgla- 
ries are committed In the Summer time is 
because the ‘“‘ Yeggs" argue that in warm 
weather many windows are open and citi- 
zens are likely to hear the noises. In Win- 


ter the people are not so likely to hear | 
noises and are averse to getting out of bed | 
if they do heat them. Most of the burgla- | 


ries are committed between midnight and 3 
A. M. and on nights when the moon is not 
shining brightly. The preparation of the 
nitro-glycerine is one of the most impor- 
tant things. They purchase dynamite sticks, 
from which nitro-glycerine is extracted by 


putting the dynamite in warm water or al- | 


cohol, which softens the stick. When warm 
pater is used the onitro-glycerine is 
squeezed out of it, 

The * Yeggs"’ have become so expert in 
the use of explosives that very few acci- 
dents occur considering the very careless 
wiy In which they are handled. About a 
year ago a well-known “ Yegg"’ carelessly 
threw his coat containing a bottle of nitro- 
glycerine over a crossbeam at a water 
tank. The jar exploded the nitro-glycerine, 
blew out two upright supports 14 inches 
thick, and tore a large hole in the ground. 
Aside from having his clothes torn the 
“ Yegs " was not hurt. b 

Very rarely are “ John Yegemen’"’ know 
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| by thelr correct 


names. If a burglar Is a 
blonde and a native of Wisconsin he is likely 
to be called “* Wisconsin Whitey.”” If dark- 
complexioned and from Canada he would 
be called ‘Canada Blackey.” 


Killing Meat to Order. 


HAT are probably the most remarkae 
W ble butcher's shops in existence were 
told lecture by a West 
traveier, while en route to 
Paramaribo, Dutch 
strange settlement 
method of sell- 
that 


about In a 
Indian who 
Brazil, stopped at 
that 
So extraordinary is the 
that 


have 


lana, to Visit 
out-of-the-way 
difficulty to 
line that could 
foreigner,’ 
then, it is to be 


place 
invent any- 
appear more 
said the traveler, 
remembered thag 
hot city Ice in 
sold by a company, 
the price 
and screw down the pounds with all the in- 


one would 
thing in the 

But 
Paramaribo is a pretty 
Paramaribo local 


knows how to screw up 
ventiveness of a 
land. To 
the ice-box of a 
would cost as much 
make in a year 

There is only one thing to do, therefore, 
and that is to sell 
piece by piece, until, 
been disposed of, it is killed 
meat delivered 

‘Early every morning, when the upward 
flight of the thermometer has reached only 
the compuratively temperature of 
about 0, the woman, barefooted. 
and bareheaded, and clad in the ample crin- 
oline skirt, elbows her way over the hot, 
streets through a surging mob of 


modern trust in a more 
buy enough ice to fill 
butcher's shop 
proprietor could 


civilized 
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is the 


the animal 
when it 


alive, 
has 


cool 


native 


sundy 


| Indians and Malays and negroes and Chma- 


men to lay in her store of meat for the 
Seldom does she go twice to 
butcher in succession. 

juteher Tyndall’ only 
pork, and a pig fettered to a doorpost lies 
twisting uncomfortably in the hot sun 
waiting for customers to inspect him 
and to tell the butcher what part they wish 
While ‘Tyndall’ sells only 
Copyjne' sells only beef en that 
similarly, a lean Texas 


midday meal 
the same 


To-day sells 


the 


to purchase, 
pork 
particular day, and 


suffering from the effects of sea sickness) 
stands ready to be sold piece by plece. 
And so on with the other butchers—another 
mutton, and still another only 
veal. 

* When the live animal has been disposed 
of it is taken into the rear of the shop and 
ihen the meat is deliv- 


slaughtered, and 


| ered 


As to hotels 
only two in 


chickens A 
hotel yard, 


(there are 
their own 
through the 


poultry, the 
the place) keep 
chicken stalks 
and the guest is asked if he 
would care to eat it for dinner. If satts- 
factory, the chicken is killed to order, A 
negro boy, or perhaps a barefooted negro 
cook, gives chase to the luckless fowl, and 
it is killed, plucked, drawn, and put into 
the oven without as much as five minutes’ 
delay between the acts.” 
Making a Columbus Statue. 
STORY is told of a brass founder of 
this city who was one day vis- 
ited by a friend acting as agent for 
one of the cities of Central America. The 
agent asked what it would cost to cast 
a statue of Christopher Columbus for the 
public of the city. The amount was 
far in excess of the sum which the man 
had at his disposal. He was about leav- 
ing, in despair of being able to secure the 
statue, when the brass founder said: 
“Come back in the junk yard, 
us see what can be found there.” 
He went back and the brass founder 
showed him a colossal statue of Gam- 
brinus, recently removed from the front of 
a large brewing establishment. Under his 
feet rested a beer keg: In his hand was a 
large and overflowing schooner; his beard 
was long and shaggy, and about his brows 
wreathed a garland of barley and 


square 


and let 
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s. 
“Why, this will never do,” said the com- 


mission merchant. “I 
Columbus.” 

“ Wait until I have touched this one up. 
Come back in about a week, and see what 
you think of it. If it suits you, you can 
have it for the amount you have at your 
disposal.’* 

As soon as the visitor had gone the brass 
founder set two men at work on the figure 
of Gambrinus. They removed the beer 
keg from under his right foot. and placed 
there an anchor and a coil of rope; from 
his hand they removed the goblet. and sub- 
stituted a globe, with the continents traced 
on it; from his brow they took the wreath 
of barley and hops, and substituted a 
wreath of laurel, and then proceeded to 
trim up his whiskers. The finishing touch 
consisted in putting at the base of the 
statue “ Christoforo Colombo.” 

When the commission merchant came 
he was delighted with the figure, and, pur- 
chasing it, shipped it to the Central Amer- 
ican city, where it adorns the public square, 
and ts looked upon with veneration by the 
citizens of that town. 


Strategy. 

Oldheimer (standing in hie garden show- 
ing a friend the neighbor's new fence)— 
You see, Doctor, at last my neighbor has 
put up a new fence instead of the old hedge 
through which his chickens came and 
scratched up my garden. 

Doctor—How did you manage? Go to 
court about it 7? 

Oldheimer—Court nothing! Every few 
days I sent him a couple of dozen esse, and 
when I had him used to the eggs I [ 
and told him his hens. had laid them jimi 
garden. In legs than a u 
fence 60 UP . 4) % = 
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see there were ‘einaie Pa so close should, had passed a restless night, and 
together that nothing else could be seen but , just as his trainers were about to rouse 
the sky. him for his morning's bath he gave forth a 
President McKinley’s “Suddenly, at a given signal, thousands | bellow that shook the rafters of the train- 
in the centre of the mass quickly whipped | ing quarters, and then leaped out of his 
off thetr blue coats, under which were cot on the floor, where he stood, wild-eyed 
white ones. At another signal they put on | and half-frenzied. To the anxious queries 
| | broad, white hats. As I was beginning to | of his trainers he half roared: 

wonder what all that was for | saw that “Say, what do you think I dreamt? 
the pple in white were so plieed that in | That dude had put me out! Oh, lead me to 
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; the centre of that great black throng, in | him now; now,” and it was some time be- 
hee several days following the tragic’) fully When he awoke It was twenty Mn | joitors a mile long, one word had been } fore he could be calmed. Ultimately the 
J 
| 
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event ‘at Buffalo on Sept. 6 short } utes past 5—five minutes later than when formed, and that word was—' Elected.’ “dude put him out.” 
paragraphs appeared ino newspapers | the unele had wakened. ss ‘IT have always heard that dreams go by Vice President Roosevelt. while Governor 
. re j > 1 7 a telegram " “ 
“ throughout the country telling of this or At twenty minutes pust 7 ¥ | contraries,”’ continued Mr. McKinley, “and | of New York, once said In the presence of 


that person who had dreamed that the | came igs: S eh ge cle parbrngy Me | [am afraid that dream was what the boys | several friends that If he had what seemed 
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President was to meet with a mishap Tate | ~—_ 5 hoor nce dpc oN Moeb out in the stables would call a ' Hoodoo, to be a foreboding dream he knew he was 

tle interest, of course, was taken in such ; indulgence in cake : : c ; vl oF and with that he hurried out of the room | not “in condition,” and unless some very 

possible coincidences, for, apart from the | ment eaused by a long performance on the like business prevented it he imme- 
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fact that it did not make much dil ferenee plano the night before, which the physician jam closet. | Merositiee steep aft Reeap A 
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whether anybody had dreamed it or not, ald had overtaxed the boy's heart, which Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish ts fond of creating | country, to an extra hour or two at wood- 

there was the natural bent to reeff at after- + was weaker than they had thought tt to be diversions for her friends in the way of chopping, his favorite exercise. Next to 

math “dreamers,” as persons either seek- "he folowing ts more In the line of the | entertainment. Several years ago, with the | sleep he declares it is the best panacea for 
prophetic dream. It was dreamed by an | gig of Harry Lehr 
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old servant of the late Vice President Ho- | great T. O. McGILA 





she had prepared a 

little bit unbalanced mentally surprise for some hundred or so of 
And yet who ean say that all who de- p bart This servant was an old colored | her intimate friends. in the shape of = 

clared they had dreamed of what tater ) man, w ho was very much devoted to Mr. | vaudeville show to ne given in her M: pers 

actually bappened were not speaking the | Hobart, and who had been the reeiplent of Avenue home, by members of the four 


truth? Ve men have devoted years , Many small favors from him hundred, The greatest secrecy had been ob- 
of study to «rear 


and dreaming. and it | About six months before Mr. Hobart was | served in the arrangements, as Mrs. Fish 
has generaily happened that when one of | nominated on the National teket, the ol! | wanted to spring a good strong surprise on 
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them had finally arrived at what could | darky, whose name was Steve, accosted j the guests she had invited 
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tucky stories, and one that never 
reached the ears of the news- 
papers,” gossipped a Louisville visitor the 








reasonably be called a plane or finisS dd) him und said: “ Boas Hobart if you don’t Everything was going on swimmingly, | other day, “‘oceurred some years ago in 

cycle of sequential demonstrations, some | mind, | want to tell you “bout a dream | | when Mrs. Fish one afternoon lay down to } our city A promising young man had 

new phenomenon occurred which set all | had dis mornin The future Viee Presi get a few moments’ rest, a day or two be- |} come to the city, had done well, was of @ 
_ “ 4 * ature | fore > 2 a nd 

the careful observation at nought. | nt stopped with his uscal good natur fore the function. She dropped asleep long respectable country family, and had won 


There is one point, however, upon which | and told bim to tell it. Steve then went on pense to dream that a poor but otherwise 
spectable member of the set ruled by her, 


the love of one of the finest young women 


. 
ven the matter to relate how he had seen Mr, Hobart in the city 





ali scientists who have ¢ 





' 
‘A 
mt a pair great red stairs and set on \' é cuieiel by an offer from an evening new.s- 


thought agree, and that ie that dreacas my , “An only child, and motherless, she 
may be prophetic. Nor need th prophet ri ent seat and with a big gold ham paper, had sold the information that Mrs. | yyveq with her father in one of the ramb- 





= a Whole acre of de wisest old Fish was to do something big and unusual, 


for a further consideration would un- 


ic dream be an isolated one, for mans met 


ling mansions in the outskirts of the city. 
As is the custom in many Southern places, 
in a small building ia 
rge plot of land surround- 


persons may dream of the same events, and men you eber suw, an’ dey was all bald- tnd 


all within the same period of time ) headed,” he conctuded flertake to secure some facts anticipatory 
who have for seurs been Mr. Hobart repeated the story to a friend | of the coming show 
later, and attributed it to un inspiration Mrs, Fish awoke startled and full of un- 

































































hi 
the rear of the | 
ing the house. Late one afternoon the fath- 
er told his daughter that she had better 
arrange to spend the night with one of her 
friends, as he expected to leave the city 





the servants 





Dream students 
trying to make dreaming one of (he sertous + 


things of life have fixed dreams tn thi tromale 1 
P th relative and Steve some daya before However, Steve ervants, she instructed her to go and 


by un old sult of clothes given to | pleasant feelings, and calling one of her 


classes the prophet : = é 
1) could not read, and there Was ne general ound a telephone alarm for Mr. Lehr. The 
“ft when Mr 


d upon M Hobart | Lehr himself was announced He was 


the sequential. This is a great help to 
ing vho cares | talk at the time of the honor that was liter | servant had no more than 


on # business irip and would be gone over 
night 
She told him that she would not be 


dream enthusiast, and any 


‘ } t ¢ terre 
to take the trouble to sif ind reeard th con 
| Another prophetic dream was one | UShered in, carrying with him a copy of one 


that Me. John D. Rockefeller haw told ag | the evening papers, and there in flaring 
being part of a very Indifferent boyhood type WAS an announcement of Mrs. Fish 
i oming show. There was «a council of war, 
but there was nothing to be done for the 





dreams of those around him will find that 
the three heeds mentioned wilt do’ very 
well to put all « 

Many persons attach grent importance 


afraid to stay in the house alone. She ex- 
pected to go oul to the theatre that evening 





ream under 


One day when the world was a aad study 


the quiet bey that Rockefeller ts said ti 


vith her thancé. When they returned, she 


@reams. vome probably have had cause to him to e that all the windows 


a Mr Fis) would ask 

ies while in the case of others 8 4 been, he went to bed quite discour ig ante Nexen pn bowld not bring herself were securely fastened and she would feel 
purely by reason of that part of the aver ue ubout it all, particwarly at his ine ditanial oink at va ie xi a she had | perfectly secur ifter he had gone 
ige humun being mak p called pet bitity to own certain books he destred ben £6 are Chan ithe es ep na9 s pea Her father somewhat reluctantly agreed 
itition. The learned Bishop Newton, Dean | While asleep he dreanwed he was a giant In her the ” third naire a ; 7 . " Bave lito this, and started on his journey. The 
jwift, Thomas De Quincey, Plutarch, und | stature and had just built a building the | The Feet ioutannad i a o Spea sirl and her flancé went out together, as 
ots more of the poorly paid but reliable ends of which he could not see—and every Ah, nnocence, but Mra they had arranged to do. It seemed a pe- 

} 

| 











Fish, n quite satisfied with her expostu 


yk and cranny of the big building wa 





iid recorders of th t found dreams in- | culiarly happy evening to the young wo- 


“resting subjects. ¢ . - serinpte » tilled with every book known, and he | 
- eresting bjects, and in their manuserip : ¢ |; See that the same person received some ex- 





lutions, Was careful several duys later to 1. 
, sei t man They returned to the house in due 


} owned them all. Mr. Rockefeller brary lost r , ; 
| clusive information abou some ca 
| is now noted, and his endowments to the | m omings 


time At her request her fiancé examined 
all the windows and doors to see that they 
were fustened. She bade him good night, 


sre found many recitals of dreams which 


they considered of sufficient importance 


r j} events that were to be created for the pr 
o chronich The dreams of Pharaoh, as Chicago University add further interest to oY ¢ pur- 
j 


! 
| pose Two days later the late edition of 
this dream of his boyhucd enter 


and went up to her room, asking him to ex- 
A dream that seemed really prophetic 4 


tinguish the front hall light and close the 


recorded in the Bible and as interpreted by 


the same paper that had printed the pre- 
Daniel, may be mentioned in the same cun- 


vious story had a full and picturesque ae- 


front door as he left. She saw the light 
count of the suppesed events. The woman - 


go out, and heard the front door slam. 
Thinking all was safe, she prepared to 


| the recital of which will be doubly inter- 


| 

nection 
oceurred to President ‘| 
j 

| 

| 

| 

| 


The statement that many persons may | ©SUng at this time, 
jream prophetically of the same events is |; M« Kinley. The writer was a witness to 
| recounting of it by the President himnesele. 


was cut from Mrs. Fish's visiting list 

Lillian Russell, who has an abiding faith 
in Christian Science, is a firm b 
dreams, Recently she was breakfasting 
with some friends at the Casino in ths 
} Park It was about 12 o'clock noon As 





retire. Just before getting into bed, and 
while standing in front of her mirror, 


oased on observations made by dream siu- 


Jents. whe declare that a mysterious ele- who at that time was only Major McKin- iever in 





af- | ley. The dream oceurred In Canton, about combing her hair at a dresser just oppo- 


site the door to the room and over which 


y 





ment deseribed as thought-waves me ! 
fect a number of brains in the same way, | a month before th 
ind when the body is inert in sleep the him President 

is it will be remember 


election that first made 





scted from 
the transom the face of a man. A closer 
look showed that it was the man she had 
just left at the door 


‘Being of a cool temperament and not 


Was a transom, she saw ref 





i that thousands of | the Party were “topping off" the break- 
} fast with the eream and chocolate Salas 





subconscious self, which, it is asserted, 
never still, grasps the mystical threads cf 
what is termed the “external thought, 
and in the passing of its temporary oveu- 
pancy of the brnin leaves the impressions 
that on waking are called dreams 
Whenever the dreams are of a prophetic 


men and women, in bodies and individually oe 

made pilgrimages to Canton to express | ee who had been quiet for some time, 
‘ sal 

yood-will and their wishes for his election 


| 
“FS er . > . 

| The scenes in front and at the sides of the ul a@ queer dream before I got up 
| 

| 

| 

i 

' 

i 

| 

j 

| 

| 

i 


this morning ‘ “ “celved ¢ 
McKinley home suggested a swift-turning ig. I dreamed f received a pres 


ent ‘ some T 
human kaleidescope rather than purt of © from some unknown admirer, a pair 
The of silken slippers with solid gold heels I 


possessed of nerves she made no sign 
of her observation, but calmly turned out 
the gas and retired She lay awake, wait- 
what is usually a sleepy old Ohio town 


tature they are usually in connection with ing to see what would happen In about 


tried them on and the sik disappearer 
| Seemingly, leaving the gold heels fastened 
| to my feet, with which | walked around 
making « most dreadful clatter Then 
jokingly, “I wish | had a dream hook to 
see what it meant.’ 


| 
some event or events that suggest a train | writer had gone to Canton to interview thx | half an hour she was horrified to see the 


future President, and on the day of ar figure of thi sume individual climbing 
through the tr om He got into the 
room, Walked to her dresser, took the 
jewels from it, including gifts |} himself 
had made to her ransacked the little 


of thought that leads into the future, and 
but few instances are recorded of a pro- 
phetic dream out of a clear sky,” so to 
spenk 

An instance that will be typical is chat was in the Major’: study, on the west side 


rival there was more thun the usual crowd 





around the McKinley home 
When an audience was finally secured, it 








As he finished, one of the men of the 


of the Wolf family of Denver, Col The the house, where he had sought a few act ‘id treasure boxes she had, and then stealthily 
party s : 


' 

| 

. | 

moments’ surcease from the handshaking | 
| 

i 





}« 
rolfe ere of a # . ss rilfe he | . returned throug the tran n Wit eves 
Wolfs wer f the middle class of Ufe The | ‘ You don't need any dream book are 1 “ gh th ‘ t With eves 
father was a carpenter; the mother was an | in the yard One of the questions asked e . nae half closed the young woman watched the 
’ . | Russell, While you were telling of vour : 
intelligent housewife and a member of two him was ers whole performance silenths 
i ? th , snortant. | dream [ was casually looking over the ! : 
small reading societies: her brother was a | “ What to you seems the most important | for to-day’s rat Maen ; Her father returned home next morning 
j ; ters i es 1 paper ané P tren nai 
teacher of the piano, and much interested ; thing in this campaign Heels runs in the second rac After and heard the story with extreme indigna- 





in the only child of the Wolfs, a son, who} There was no Gelay in the answer Vith 


tion She begged him net to create nv 





dream T don't 
ind IT shall telephone a commis 





o she can loss 
his face Ughting with that flash that thos how in 





showed a4 precocious aptitude for musi 


At > . olde h « e neur him kaow so well he rose from the | 
oY the ime the incident occurred th } 428 much money on the horse as IT can = pare 


out of m poor little S60) «a w 


sioner tu ge 
. wis neurt crazed with distre he ree 


boy, who was fourteen years old, had gone chair where he was seated, and walking 


acta nin eek 
to a near-by town to attend a social fune- quickly to the front window he gave the 


y Some nds t eve ng ) is rong igorou rh j 4 " om t 3 to i 
ti Rive ' Sor ri : rial ig, Vig us jerk. « ch i ¥ vaeagr est : 
) 1 n the ning ; 


the ‘brother of Mrs. Wolf called at the | a full view of the cheering mass of peopl ‘ A " ing him te her well ind request- 
2 j ‘ the theatre on bookmakers’ money. while 
Wolf home and took supper, After supper, in the street, who twisted and turned hi Mik Rlsseli'a. deere! ‘ ing him never to let her see hi we 
} t . ome ‘ Sees & sewee Cae is Victor by ee 
the conversation turned to the boy and his their attempts to get in line With o handsome crescent pin again 


Che father took 


promptly 
he had stote: The ve 


future, of which the family loved to talk hand on the curtains and with the other 


During the investfation of th s 
ixed und-pointing to the seen he | ‘ Bae 






This evening, however. the conversation | haif ra 


kcandal by a United States Senate com 
teok on a doleful tone, and before they were | replic 


rmrittec ome vemr aco, J. Pierpont My 





‘ itt sere conjecturing o i ' T ' "That pteture ich is oceurrin 
aware of it they were conjecturing of what That! That picture which ix o kan wae « witness before the committee 








2 sorrow it would be to them all should the here day ty day, made by those men and } The first mec : wer held in a parle ; is 
- boy suddenly die, and the probability of | wemen who come from the most remote on the second floor of the Hoffman ’ rt i lent, that the re mn 
heart trouble, which he already had in its part of our United States to show thelr [py , grey morning Mr. Morgan anne Know ny @ besides the titer 
early stayes, taking him off onfidence and wish me success, is the mMOst | pe was alone Hai ‘thiecsd ‘the per lirect rned in this tragic oe- 
. When the brother left to go to his lodg important thing thut any man could con ot tie urre? of tt w lady life 


! and made his way 
ling to the second floor 





fon | sider, and God help the man who ever be- ss 


ings the unhappy part of the conver sirwe 


came back to him Hi sleep was sound trayed their trust 





Searls on hi way wh 


A Rear Admiral’s Church. 





till abe daviight, when he awoke with a { "The I { sentence Was sid more to hin i» the ele to M Searles r le 

feeling of vague uneasine Hie dismissed self than to the two or three present i maesevitins veal (4 the sg ar ea Rear Admir N ! ! leow retired, 

it nd went to lewpe sage id dreamed os te inisxhed tf let the curtal ill ane . minute Mp Manian oh ? r \ I Liewe t t 
? o he : vs 








that he stead or eminence and saw a vulked back to the centre of the room In nd ket m going toward tl tairwi ; i “its 
woman standing over a bed on whieh his | meditative mood, Suddenly he raised hi Mr, Searles stepped along with him, 

' } Hil TEN ryh ¢ \,lmmiry hh ye 
nephew lay, and while he could not see the | head with a twinkle in his ¢ and turning | together they walke ip siairs “4 nial 





woman's or his nephew's face he could eonfidant, he said | \ they reached the first 1 











| 
plainly hear the woman sa He is dead * ! had a dream this morning, and Morgan remark« € i ' iteti 
poor boy, he ad He tried to awake, | 1 1 going to tell it, with the provision b ute same melo hart : i ' 
but ruld 4 imself, and the dole- | that these gentlemen (referring to the two | made m« re wus kia as ' t r r b t 
ful words of man kept ri his | pauper men present) will net use it } nd I viruar te p out of FOE ae 
; ’ » . | l i lator v tl Admirals 
. ear | i) eolor matter ill day an and just the 
‘ } e is St lobn Kn opal Chureh ¢ \ f 
When he fully awoke he was cold ind} us assured the story was safe, fot | est suspicion of a sheepish smik : ; 7 
villa. 1, | hf ' , 
‘ , ‘ . i Sayville, L. 1, & ehureh that is now nears 
“t damp with fear, He looked at his wateh. It ‘en time at least, and he continued: round the comers of his mouth sb : 3 
| — j stands of odle 
, Was a quarter past 5. He was unable to] ‘Just before I got up I turned over for | History does not record how many ele- at) yeat It ids on the Ludlow 
shake off the terror of the dream and | that extra wink we all like to get, even in | vators went to smash in New York that | Place at Bayport, close to the Admirals 
dressed himself for the day He decided to | campaigns, and I dreamed I was driving | day Summer residence The Admiral and his 


the origimal Wéilt- 
iam Nicolt who was granted the famous 


wife are descendants o 





go to the Wolf home for what purpose he | down by the 





old county line road when I That picturesque old veteran of 





ugilism, 








could not reasonably say; he just wanted saw a great mass of people coming toward John L. Sullivan, who i now engaged in 


nt ind er uc itimatio 
me, and | stopped to see what it all meant, the strenuous pursuit of coin on a book- Islip pate nd after much litigation a 


; to go there. [t was a quarter past 6 o'clock 
* when he reached there and found Wolf up 
and sitting beside his wife, who was trying 
to quiet him and telling him he must not 
mind dreams. Wolf had dreamed that he 


gaw his boy reach out his arms to him and 
aoftly say, “ Good-bye,-T am dying peace- 


e's s otebd.. + ORL owe 






hed their claim 
to the old church of their fathers 


j | , rs nar h e 
As they came by me they smiled in the | maker's stool, had a dream once that made | f¢W Yee! y ney 


most genial way, but as though there was all sorts of trouble. It was before his 
some great surprise afoot { noticed they “Waterloo "' with Corbett, and occurred 


were all dressed in deep blue In a short on the morning of the day of the fight. 
Sullivan, who had not observed all the 


A Cali to the Bar. 
Six beers two gin rickeys, a whisky 
sour and a mint jJulep."* 


time the sloping country in front of me 
was covered by them, and as far as 1 could ' rigid rules of diet that a _ prizefighter 
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A Horse That Lived 
A Million Years Ago: 


i Discovery of a 

» Complete Skeleton 
in Colorado Proof 
that the Animal is 

a Native of America. 


SES SESE TEEO 


ad 
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HE American Museum of Natural 
History, through an expedition sent 
out by the Department of Vertebrate 

discovered a com- 

and all—of a 
this country 

had char- 

certain 
line of 


has just 
skull, limbs, 
probably lived in 
years ago. This horse 
acteristics which make it almost 
that the animal was in the direct 
the forbears of the modern horse. 
The discovery forms link in thé 
chain of proof that the horse was original- 
ly an American animal The find one 
of the most important and valuable the 
museum has made, 


Paleontology, 
plete skeleton 
horse that 
a million 


another 


is 


An account was published recently stat- 
ing that some parts of fossil horses had 
been found by a Pittsburg museum A 
correspondent ef THe New York Times, 
reading this, inquired if it was not true 
that the modern horse was brought to 
America after the discovery of Columbus 
matter of fact, there is abundant 
geological to prove that the 
cestors of the horse of to-day roamed over 
the western part this continent long 
before man came upon the earth, or before 
the appeared the of 
Asia the lowlands of Arabia 

Horses 
and 
land which 
become 
ever, of 
appeared 
horse on 
Pied when he is 
tinct here, although 
existed numerousl) 
How it 
tunselved problems of 


As a 


evidence an- 


of 


horse upon steppes 
or in 
this 
AGTOSS 
water 
spite, how- 
conditions 
of the 
a pe- 
ex- 


country 
the 


in 
Asia 
under 
In 
Chima the 


abundant 
freely 
now 


were 
te 
has sunk 
Bering Strait 
fact that 
favor the 


migrated 
and 


the 
the 
to 
this 


continuance 
there 


ha 


continent, 
found 
at 


came 
become 
time 
and Europe. 
of the great 
distribution 


be shed 
horse, a 
the 
by a 


to 
the 
Asiu 


is 


same he 
in 
about one 


all came 


inimal 
upon the 
handsome 
American 
who 
disclosed This 
of the first 
for the Inves- 


That more light 
prehistoric life of 
donation has been 
Museum of Natural 
does not his name 
gift in that it 
endowments, if not the first 
of the history of particular 
The gift provides for the 
and display of the discoveries 
made, that within few years it is ex- 
pected that the complete story of the re- 
markable development of the horse 
be told in a series of practical Wlustrations. 


may 
the 

made 

History 


man 
wish 
is is one 


unique 


tigation one 
animal. 


mounting 


also 


so a 


eau 


Two American expeditions were sent out 
under the direction of Prof. Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, Curater of the Department 
of Vertebrate Paleontology, this year, and 
two expeditions will be sent out next year 
and the year following in the same quest. 
Under the inspiration of the example set 
by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the British Museum has also recent- 
ly sent out an expedition In search of the 
remains of fossil horses. This expedition 
fs at present making explorations § in 
Greece, and several important discoveries 
have been made Remains of the horse 
known as the hipparion have been found 
This, however, three-toed animal, and 
although a collateral branch, is not in the 
direct line of the ancestry of the horse. 

The only horses that 
have ever been in Europe. Africa, 
er Asia have the hipparion and the 
anchitherium. The latter species was be- 
lieved by Prof. Huxley and by Prof. Marsh 
of Yale to be In the direet line of the 
horse's ancestry, but this view is no longer 
held, and both the hipparion and anchither 
fum collateral! 
All of this is conducive to the belief that 
the true line of the horse did not exist in 
Europe, but that he migrated from some 
distant land 

The two expeditions which were sent out 
bv the American Museum of Natural H1s- 
tory this vear explored different fields. One 
went Texas, the other went into 
the central western portions of the country. 
The expeditions were carefully equipped 
with necessary apparatus, and were placed 
tn of experienced 


is a 


remains of fossil 
found 


been 


are now classed as species 


to while 


charge investigators. 


The Texan expedition in charge of 
Mr. J. W. Gidley, who made a num- 
ber of important discoveries of fossil horses 
The first discoveries that were of any great 
twe years ago if 
1S”) himself found 
of an animat 
the head of 
Texas. This 
termed the 
B. Seott 


was 


ouly 
In 


skeleton 


were made 

Mr. Gidley 
complete 
nleistocene 

«reek, 


was 


value 
Texas, 
& nearly 
of the 
tock 


species 


period at 
Briscoe Ceunty, 
unique and was 
equus Seotti, in honor of Prof. W 
of Princeton University 

The same party this year expiorcd 
the northern edge of the Staked Plains of 
Texas, near where the former excavations 
were made. They found early in June the 
remains of a small herd of prehistoric 
horses. These animals were of the species 
known as protohippus. Three detached 
skulis were found and six skulls and parts 
of skeletons, all of the same species. 


The period In geological history, as in- 
dicated by the strata of the earth in which 
these discoveries were made, was the upper 
miocene, estimated by geologists to have 
been about one million years ago. This 
was the most extensive collection of bones 
and fossils ever found. In addition to the 
fossil horses there were found remains of 
a sabre-tooth tiger, a contemporary of 
the protohippus. Valuable fosstis of an 
extinct tapir, and alse of the glyptoden, cr 
armored sloth, were also found. How the 
etyptoden became extinct t# another geu- 


| 


logical mystery 
to the 
turtle, 
shape of a 
A skull of a 
the 
pri relics 
in plaster of 
boxes. They 
rive in New York at a 
will be 
4s soon as possible 
It was the 
made the 
greatest 
charge of 


He was a beast 
size of an ox 
though with back 
mound, instead of being 


small mastodon was ulso 


growing 
sometimes m 
bling 
the 
flat. 
found at 
These 
packed 
fourteen 


and res 


a his in 


same place 


- 
were carefully 


paris and in 


ure 


shipped 


expected to ar- 
date, and 


exhibition 


very early 


mounted and placed on 
which 
of the 


was in 


however, 
are 


second party, 
discoveries which 
This expedition 
Messrs. Matthew Brown of 
the Museum The the 
Black Hills of South Daketa, 
Western Nebraska in Northeastern 
Colorado, the same section as explored by 
Prof but in little nothing 
had been done sinc: 


value 
and 
party started in 
explored in 
and 
Cope, which or 
Pawnes 
a perfect skele- 
the up 
The 
four 


In an near 
Butte 
ton of 
per 


skeleton consisted 


excavation 
Col., the party 
the same prehistoric 
miocene, the 


me 
found 
period, 
Texas horses 
the skull, joints, 
perfect limbs, and the principal parts of the 
backbone—all in perfect condition It was 
the first complete skeleton € found 
this country of Tria period 
The descriptions omplete horse 
this period Marsh, and 
others iftered 
the 
rists 
the 1 
and tt 
eoding 


tre 
tep 


as 


ot 


ver in 


the 1 ser ene 
the « 


by 


ot of 


made 


Cope, 


were based upon s¢ parts 


This skeleton is one of most valuable 


ir 4 


impossible to 


finds of ibe it that it 
almost 
ton of 


one is 


ye say 
erfeect 


at Wheneve 


tdue 
mounted 
the ev 


sil animal 


it 


any fe 
found is of ex 


animal's bones will also 
will show 


of the 


they imother in 


tion horse 


The 
region ol 
ot 


the 
found evidence «ot 


horses which 


Matthew-Brown party in same 


country the ex- 
other kinds of 
mporane 
were ot 


line 


istence three 


lived 


conte the 
but 
not in 


modern 


ous wi prote 


which lateral branches 
the direct ; 
animal Remains of five camels 
were found. The camel, like the horse 
indigenous to North America, but 
these indispensable beasts of burden 
grated to Europe, Asia, and Africa 

Next to the complete skeleton the 
horse, the most valuable find of this party 
was the entire backbone and tail 
of the gigantic sabre-tooth cats, which aise 
lived in the upper miocene period. A curi- 
ous feature of this find that, ow- 
ing tw its very great the 
perienced workman who happened upon It 
thought it was the bone of either a horse 
or a rhinoceros, and came very near throw- 
ing it away. This anima! was probably as 
tall as the enormous Kadiak bear. He had 
an enormous tail, and Was a huge develop- 
ment in every way. 


pus 

of cestry ol 

Was 

both 
mi 


of 


of one 


was 


size, inex- 


In addition, Messrs. Matthew and Brown 
found parts of the teeth, limbs, and feet 
of «a large dog of the upper miocene period, 
the animal scientists the amphicyon. 
They also secured remains of a primitive 
deer, with two or three spikes in his horns, 
peccaries, tapirs, and other small fossils. 
These finds were shipped in thirty-nine 
boxes, and will arrive at the museum 
within a very short time 

Two or three men have 
che museum all Summe 
ekeleions and purts of already 
there which display the history of the 
horse. The fund which has been provided 
by the anonymous donor will make it possi- 
ble to mount the new finds with great care 
and accuracy 

There are 
vf prehistoric horses the now. 
One of these is the famous little four-toed 
horse, from the collection of Prof, Cope of 
Philadeiphia. This little animal 3t 
the size of a fox, and was an undoubted 
gvrogenitor of the horse to to-day. His 
skeleton stands just four hands, or sixteen 
inches, high. The littie animul is called the 
eohippus, and he lived in the eocene period 
of the age of mammals, some two million 
years ago 
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The little eohippus is displayed standing 
under the skeleton of of the 
glacial period. This preglacial horse was 
very large and strong. The little animal, 
nevertheless, displays undoubted charac- 
teristics of the horse. There is the broad 
space in the lower jaw correspending to 
the space for the bit. The teeth are short 
and simple. The limbs are scarcely larger 
in diameter than a good-sized pencil, and 
there are four toes resting upon the ground 
in the forefoot. There were really five 
toes on these horses, but the fifth 
toe Was merely a remnant. 

In Rigefforts to display a complete his- 
tory of the horse's development Prof 
Osborn hag gent Charies Knight to Europe 
to make water-color sketches of all existing 
wild horses, guch as the quaggesa, the zebra, 
and the wild horse of the Asiatic steppes. 
Some of these wild animals are liable to 
become extint at any time, and it is de- 
sired to get avcurate representations of 
them before that event takes place. 
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the preglacial period there were 
large number of horses reaming at 
in this country Remains of them car 
found from Escholz Bay 
Patagonia in the south 
however, the horse became quickly extinct, 
and none of his family, in either the wild or 
domesticated state, existed there the 
time of the Spanish conquest. The tooth 
of a well-developed horse was found in a 
pregiacial stratum quite recentiy at Big 
Bone Beach, near the Bering Strait 

The problem of what caused the extinc- 
tion of the horse in this country is one that 
still puzzles geology. The climatic condi- 
tions here would seem to have been perfect, 
for when the animal was reintroduced he 
grew and multiplied without aid from man 
The in Asia and Europe appears to 
have befriended by the semi-civilized 
peoples of prehistoric human history it 
not impossible that the prehistoric man 
this country, however, conceived an enmity 
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Long before the ‘ent fossil 
shedding such strong light upon the history 
of the primitive horse, Latwin deciared tn 
his Variation of Animals and Plants 
Under Domestication,” that although exist- 
ing horses were not marked in any peculiar 
manner, there was “the probability of th: 
descent of all existing races from a single 
dun-colored, more or less striped, primitive 
etock, to which our horses still occasionally 
revert.’ 
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in his development 
like the modern zebra. He 
roamed over the American Continent. e 
pecially in the West, and then wanderea 
across the region geologists call arctogaea, 
which was the mainland stretching from 
the eastern coast of North America to the 
western coast of Europe 
Coming nearer to the age of modern man, 
it is found that wild horses were undoubt- 
ediy abundant In Europe in the Neolithic 
or polished-stonme period. Quantities of re- 
mains of these horses have been found 
along with the remains of men of that 
time, showing that the chase of this animal 
must have been one of the chief occupations 
the Neolithic man. It is not unlikely that 
man of this period the horse was 
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The custom is established at the Exposi- 
tion net to refuse battered coin, because it 
so ensy to pass it through the cash 
arawer to the next unsuspecting visitor. 


The Heaviest Paper Weight. 


Jones—What is the heaviest paper weight? 

Smith—Give it ap. 

Jones—The tariff on paper. 

Smith—That's a funny sort of weight, 
for instead «f holding paper down it has 
sent it up. ek 





English vs. American 
Ideas of Training 
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Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Athletes Pre- 
paring ‘‘ To Race’’; 
Yale and Harvard 
“To Win.” 
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HE difference in methods of training 
in this country and in England and 
in the spirit that prompts prelim- 

inary work for a great intereollegiate ath- 
letic contest are being well illustrated tn 
the respective work of the college athletes 
who will gather at Berkeley Oval on Sept. 
25 in the international meet between Yale 
and Harvard and Oxford and Cambridge. 
The Englishmen are training at the track 
of the Montreal Amateur Athletic Assocla- 
tion, while Harvard and Yale are at North 
Cohasset and New Haven, respectively. 

A look-in on the three training quarters 
brings out strikingly the difference between 
the American collegians and the English- 
men in this respect. It might be said that 
the Oxford and Cambridge boys will go to 
Rerkeley Oval on the day of the meet ‘to 
race,’ while the Yale and Harvard ath- 
letes will go there “to win,” 

To the Englishmen training is play; to 
the American it is hard, strenuous, nervous 
work, To an Englishman the method of 
training in vogue at Yale Field and Co- 
hasset would be almost impossible, and 
doubtless seems a mystery. On the other 
hand, a Yale athlete who might drop in at 
the Montreal quarters would be astonished 
to find the Englishmen going through a 
full afternoon's series of outdoor sports, 
each man doing what he feels like doing 
and enjoying himself as if it were recr 
tion, 

Method and working under the orders of 
a Captain or a trainer is a foreign idea 
to the men who are getting ready at Mont- 
real Each of the two English teams has 
fis President, and an adviser presides over 
the general afternoon's work, but the men 
left to do they choose 
his own starts, runs a 
little over the distance he Is to cover in 
the meet, challenges the crack men of an- 
other event to a competition, and puts in 
three hours of solid enjoyment. 

When a Yale man comes out of the club- 
house at Yale Field in his running jeans, he 
goes to Trainer Murphy and gets his or- 
ders. Then he goes through what he is 
to'd to do and trots back to a bath and 
rub-down. There is little “fun” in it. 
does his “stunt ’’ and gets through. 
rarely that a man is allowed to be on 
track more than an hour in a day. The 
Englishman who spends his three hours 
in the open air working out his speed or 
specialty gets much more solid pleasure 
out of it than his American cousin. And 
he also gets more exercise, and is the bet- 
ter fur it in many respects Most of the 
Englishmen are experts in several events. 
There is hardly a Yale or Harvard 
who is more than passable in any event 
that in which he specializes. 

An afternoon with the Englishmen woulhi 
open the of most American collere 
athletes. men get out on the field 
soon after a late luncheon—an American 
would be considered insane if he donned 
his jeans within two hours of the midday 
meal—and spend the whole afternoon 
the track If it is a cool, bracing day, 
every one goes through his daily round of 
starts, sprints, and jumps, and goes 
through them over and over again, taking 
time between breaths to cool off and enjoy 
himself. If it happens muggy 
of the men will not come out at all. They 
el like it a phrase that is final 
law to an English athlete. 

if an American did not * feel like it" un- 
der similar conditions he would likely be 
sent to a doctor, and his trainer would not 
be satisfied until he did “feel like it.” 
Some one the English team might get 
it into his head that he preferred a stroll 
in the country that particular afternoon, 
and he would forthwith go for a walk, and 
his idea of a “ walk often is a pretty 
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as he appears on 
track, at about 3 o'clock, brings along his 
“prayer rug,”’ a novelty to a Yale or Har- 
vard man. This is a square plece of flan- 
nel, of the finest texture, and of the own- 
er’s college color, which he spreads on the 
grass In some shady nook when he is tired, 
the time being, of exercise, and 
there until he is ready to go on again, 


for 


Another thing that the Englishman brings 
with him to the track is a novel or a mag- 
azine To an American this 
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owner, after his turn, pulls it out, spreads | 


himself 
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on his “prayer rug,"’ and likely 
half hour calmly reading it, un- 
he is stirred to discussion of 
fréres. 


Oceasionally in one of these rests a 
brother athlete will happen along on his jog 
around the cinder path, and will challenge 
the other to a Forthwith, though it 
misiy that the challenged is a high 
jumper, he will accept the gauntlet, and the 
will finish the home stretch in record 

with the high jumper as likely the 


not 


race 


happen 


two 
time 
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| Chief Justice Marshall presiding 


the field, and at any time the astonished 
visitor may see the entire crowd of men— 
sprinters, jumpers, weight throwers, and 
all—arguing a point in the quarter-mile 
run under some tree, only to suddenly start 
for the track and do the distance, the tail- 
enders doing creditable time. To a Har- 
vard man or a Yale athlete this would be 
against the rules. The arguing is done by 
the Captain and trainer, and the athlete 
does what he is told to do. 

It is rare that the Englishmen at Mont- 
real go to the track for a prescribed task, 
as do the Yale and Harvard men. They 
all take a try at nearly every event on 
the programme, getting in a solid half hour 
at their own specialty In the meanwhile. 
As the Captain and President of the Ox- 
ford team said recently: 

“The Englishmen do not believe in mak- 
ing sport a task. It is properly recrea- 
tion, and should not become a pursuit for 
itself alone. Of course, we want to win, 
but we are not grinding our teeth to beat 
Yale or Harvard, and we sincerely hope 
they are not, either. We let our men do 
exactly as they like here, and just when 
they like, and I believe we all will be ready 
on the day of the race to do the best there 
is in us to do." 

At Yale Field and North Cohasset there 
is an example of the American college 
man’s style of going about the same thing 

the training for a big meet. At Yale the 
athletes appear in their “ jeans’ about the 
middie of the afternoon, and for a little 
over un hour work persistently at their 
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several events. Rarely, If ever, {s a man 
permitted to try any “stunt” but that for 
which he is training. 


The other day, Boardman, the quarter- 
miler, started fn fun to try the high jump, 
and was ordered to the track immediately 
he was noticed. For a half hour the sprint- 
ers and hurdlers practice starts with the 
pistol in the one-hundred-yard dash, and 
then for another half hour sprint through 
their distances, with trainer and Captain 
alert to watch each defect of the athlete's 
style. The long-distance runners trot 
around the track, warming up, try a start 
or two under the watchful eye of ‘‘ Mike" 
Murphy, and then run the half mile, mile, 
or two miles with the watch. After that 
they are ordered in, and the whole day's 
work does not extend past an hour. The 
jumpers and hurdlers go through their 
work In less time, and as soon as they are 
tired or overheated are sent to the dress- 
ing rooms. 


Everything is done by the watch, and 
each man goes through his special piece of 
work with every ounce of brain matter 
concentrated on what he is doing. After 
practice is over the men may lounge about 
and enjoy themselves, but not during the 
time set apart for work. The men enjoy 
it, of course, but look on the daily quota 
of training as perfunctory for the most 
part. There is none of the freé-and-easy, 
every-man-for-himself style that is 0 
marked a feature of the English method. 


At Yale the Captain and trainer have all 
the say, and the men obey orders, It may 
not be as open and hearty ‘ fun" as the 
Englishmen have, but it suits the American 
college boy. The root of the difference 
goes far back of college days, and is to be 
found in the attitude toward sport that 
every American unconsciously takes. It is 
much more a matter of business with a 
Yule man than it is of pleasure. He goes 
in *‘ to win,” and he thinks that system and 
method are the best guarantees that he will 
do so. E. OVIATT. 


THE WEBSTER CELEBRATION 
AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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N the 24th and 25th of this month Dart- 
mouth College will celebrate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the graduation 

of Daniel Webster. The celebration has a 
double significance, for the name of Web- 
ster is not only the foremost in the roll of 
the alumni of the college, but he laid the 
college under special obligations by his 
service in its defense of the famous Dart- 
mouth College case, 

Mr. Webster entered college in 1707, in his 
sixteenth year. Like almost all the stu- 
dents of Dartmouth at that time, he was 
poor, dependent largely upon his own exer- | 
tions, and with them able to secure his edu- 
cation only by the self-sacrifice of his fa- 
ther, mother, and elder brother Ezekiel, to 
whom he was deeply attached. The college 
was then small and simple in its life It 
had scarcely more than a hundred students, 
a Faculty, besides the President, of three 
tutor. Its library was 
small and of little value; it had only two 
buildings, a dormitory and a chapel. The 
latter was without me: of heating and 
was, of course, fearfully cold in Winter, es- 
pecially at morning prayers, which were 
held before breakfast. The dormitory was 
by fireplaces, and the recita- 
tion rooms were furnished by the students 
Webster roomed, as tradition of 
the dormitory, and one house is still stand- 
ing in which he is said to have lived. In his 
college days Mr. Webster was “ thin, dark, 
and pele.’ Traditions have gathered about 
him, most of them untrue, that of his 
tearing up his diploma after graduation. He 
an scholar, though the 
and there are extant specimens of his 
oratory that gave promise his 
later power He was graduated Aug. 26, 
1801, and after a year epent in teaching, 
that he might earn money to aid his brother 
Kzekiel to go to college, he entered on the 
of law. 

His ability 
the college to turn te him fifteen 
later to defend it against the 
ments of the State of New Hampshire 
1815 a division that for some time had been 
growing between the President of the col- 
lege and the majority of the Trustees led 
Fresident Wheelock to apply to the Legis- 
lature for help. It was a time when party 
feeling ran high and his move was 
upon as a means of political 
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with damages set at 
to trial in 1817, and argued at Ex- 
Jeremiah Mason and Jeremiah 
Smith, the leaders of the New Hampshire 
bar, and by Daniel Webster. Decision 
rendered in November to the 
1 , and by agreement the case was 
ried to the Supreme Court at Washington 
for trial there March 10, 1818, 
The con- 
duct of the case had been intrusted to Mr 
Webster, who had associated with himself 
Joseph Hopkinson of Philadelphia, The op 
posing counsel were John Holmes of Maine 
and William Wirt, the Attorney General. 
The ease was opened by Mr. Webster in » 
speech of fiye hours, delivered without 
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notes. It was one of the most famous pleas 
in the annals of the American bar. 
The decision was rendered Feb 
the Chief Justice delivering the 
It was entirely in favor of the college. 
Court “went the whole length,”’ wrote 
Webster, left not an inch for the 
university to stand on.’ The decision be- 
came the safeguard of charitable institu- 
tions, and has been oftener cited than any 
other case in American practice. The value 
of Mr. Webster's service was gracefully 
recognized by Mr. Hopkinson in a letter 
to President Brown of the college: ‘1 
would have an inscription over the door of 
your building, ‘ Founded by Eleazar Whee- 
lock, refounded by Daniel Webster.’ ”’ 
The public life and services of Mr. Web- 
the whole country, though 
the college cherishes them with pride. He 
was a great lawyer and a great statesman, 
last- 
Among the great 
then in public life 
his speeches have 
Hie 
was in fact as in name the Defender of the 
Constitution, He originated and developed 
the idea of nationality as 
from sectionalism, that in 
power carried the country 
throes of the civil war, and has continued 
to grow more effective to the present. 
During his life the college held him 
honor and since his death has revered 
memory. As it has passed from the 
which he from destrue- 
tion, institution of fuller and larger 
life, it has delighted to recall the debt which 
it owes to him, as well as his wider services 
to his country. The approach of 
hundredth anniversary of er 
seemed a fitting time to commemo 
what he was and what he did. With 
in mind the Trustees of the college 
mined to recognize 
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In carrying out this 
tion has arranged that will be both 
civic and academic, and that will exhibit 
the Increasing circle of college interests, as 
well as some of the pecullar characteristics 
of Dartmouth. 

On the afternoon of the 2th there will be 
a procession of Faculty and students to 
the church, the building in which 
Webster received his diploma after 
preliminary exercises of prayer and sing- 
ing, an address will be given by Prof. 
Charles F. Richardson of the class of 1871, 
on “Mr. Webster's College Life."' followed 
by “The Development of the 
lege the Dartmouth College Case ,” 
by Prof. John K. Lord of 1868. At 5 o'clock, 
of a phase of college life, there 
will be a game of football between the col- 
an alumni eleven. In the 
evening there will be the observanc« 
“Dartmouth Night,”” an annual 
tion in which it is attempted to 
upon the students, both new and old, the 
special character and purpose of the col- 
lege. In view of the occasion ft will be an 
outdoor celebration, beginning with a 
torchlight parade in costume. 
will wear black academic gowns 
tar-board caps, the students a 
dress, except that the classes will be 
guished by different colors, white for 
seniors, blue for the juniors, scarlet 
the sophomores, and yellow for the fresh- 
men. There will be many transparencies, 
and in the procession will be carried Web- 


purpose a celebra- 
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mor- 
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ster’s carriage and his huge wooden plow. 
After the parade there will be brief 
speeches in the college yard, music by the 
college Glee Club, and an exhibition of 
stereopticon views illustrating Webster's 
life and career. The campus will be then 
illuminated by electric lights, fireworks, 
and a bonfire, and during the illumination 
prize athletic contests will be held, and the 
evening will close with the singing of Dart- 
mouth songs, 

On the morning of the 25th a procession 
will move from the college yard to the 
chureh. The exercises will begin as on the 
afternoon before, after which there will 
be an address by President Tucker, fol- 
lowed by an oration by the Hon. Samuel 
W. McCall, 1874, a member of Congress 
from Massachusetts. Honorary degrees 
will then be conferred, and the exercises 
will close with the singing of Milton’s para- 
phrase of the 136th Psalm and the bene 
diction. 


In the afternoon the cornerstone of Web- 
ster Hall, a fine large building to be de- 
voted to the purposes of administration, 
will be laid. The ceremony of laying the 
stone will be performed by Samuel Apple- 
ton, the only living grandson of Daniel 
Webster. The dedicatory prayer will be of- 
fered by the Right Rev, Abiel Leonard, 
1870, Bishop of Utah, and an address will 
be made by the Hon. Frank S. Black, 1875, 
ex-Governor of New York. There will be 
music by a chorus of students. At 4 
o'clock in the Old Chapel there wil. be rem- 
iniscences of Webster by older graduates” 
and guests. An outdoor concert at 6:30 Is 
to be followed at 7 o'clock by a banquet in 
College Hall, a new building, then for the 
first time to be put to public use, and the 
walls of the dining hall will be hung with 
portraits of Webster. 

The Hon. Alfred Russell of Detroit, 1850, 
will preside at the banquet, and responses 
will be made by the President of the college 
and by Gov. Jordan of New Hampshire. 
Chief Justice Isaac N. Blodgett of the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court will speak of 
M:. Webster's training at the New Hamp- 
shire bar, and the Hon. Frank P. Goulding, 
18th, of Worcester, Mass., on Mr. Webster 
at the Massachusetts bar. Some aspects of 
Mr. Webster's personal life and associa- 
tions will be given by Edwin Webster San- 
born, ISTS; the Hon. George Fred Williams, 
1872, and the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
D. D. Prof. Francis Brown, D. D., 1870, a 
grandson of President Brown, will speak of 
the relations of President Brown to the 
Dartmouth College case; Senator George F. 
Iloar on Mr. Webster in the Senate. and it 
is expected that Chief Justice Melville W. 
Fuller of the United States Supreme Court 
will speak on Mr. Webster before that 
court, 

The occasion promises to be one of great 
interest and succ ess. There will be a great 
gathering of the alumni and friends of the 
college, who will come both to honor the 
memory of the greatest son ef the college 
aril rejoice in the prosperity, en- 
largement, and fair outlook of the college, 

‘ JOHN K. LORD. 
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With Rod and Gun 
Around New York 


NY ONE who has examined the catch- 
A es of the average fisherman who 
spends his time holding down the 
abutment wall of the Hudson River Ratl- 
road or the string pleces of the city piers 
Must incline to the opinion that they own 
cats and are very fond of them, for if the 
majority of these men do not feed to their 
domestic felines the product of their day's 
fishing, then the final disposition of their 
catch must remain a mystery 

They certainly cannot take 
home to stock salt-water 
as the contents of their baskets are 
as «dead as the greenback issue  be- 
fore they reach home. They cannot 
eat them, as the three-inch Lafayette or 
the two and one-half-inch snapper does not 
contain very much meat after being 
cleaned; yet those men will sit there all 
day yanking in an occasional microscopic 
specimen of the finny tribe, 

There is a possibility that there might be 
much better fishing in the locations which 
they infest if they would only give the fish 
a fair chance to attain a decent size, but 
anything and everything which they once 
get out of the water is retained. If they 
confined their efforts to snappers and La- 
fayettes it would not be so bad, but if, by 
accident, they happen to catch a 
bass, in it goes with the rest 

The fish they take do them no good, and 
they simply prevent sportsmen from get- 
ting much advantage of their decency in 
throwing back fingerlings. They are 
an unmitigated nulsance to the man 
pelling a small boat against the tide, who 
ef necessity hugs the shores as closely as 
possible to take advantage of the 
current and occasional back eddy 
never pretend to lower their rod 
their that the smali hoater may 
Pass over them, and woe betide the latter 
$f he touches their tackle in getting past. 
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The change that the last quarter century 
has brought in firearms is something mar- 
vellous, Scarcely had the breech-loading 
shotgun, using centre-fire ammunition, 
ousted the muzzle-loader than the hammer- 
less arm became popular. Then about the 
time that the majority of shooters were 
supplied with hammerless weapons, the 
ejector gun, which threw the fire case 
clear of the barrel, came into vogue. 

The latest improvement, on which gun- 
makers have been working with more or 
less success, is an arrangement which will 
enable one to fire either barrel at will by 
means of a single trigger. The advantages 
of such an arrangement lie in the celerity 
and pleasantness with which it enables one 
to shoot. With guns fitted with two trig- 
Gers, it is necessary after firing one barrel 
to bring the index finger back into position 
to operate the second. This means not only 
a loss of time between barrels, but also an 
appreciable difference in the feel of the 
gun, the length of the stock being measured 
from the butt-plate to the front trigger. 
Therefore, when one wishes to fire the sec- 
ond barrel, usually the left, he is shooting 
what is practically a short stocked gun. 

An English gunmaker is now attaching to 
some of his weapons a device by which a 
single trigger will fire both barreis, and it 
rests with the shooter to determine by the 
adjustment of a smail button on the trig- 
ger plate whether the right or left barrel 
be tired first. Of course, it is, like most 
novelties, an expensive luxury at present, 
adding from $15 to $20 to the price of a 
gun, but in a short time it is Hkely that the 
cost will be brought down to a reasonable 
amount, the same as is the case with the 
ejector mechanism, which at one time cost 
from $15 to $20 extra, and may now be 
had for an additional $5 

Many sportsmen believe that a proper 
working single-trigger device, in which the 
precedence of firing the barrels may be 
aitered at will, will be found to be as great 
@n improvement in shotguns as the ham- 
merless has proved 


A correspondent writes for advice as to 
where he can go for a fortnight’s camping 
and find good fishing and boating, be far 
enouch away from hotels to be able to 
wear his old clothes comfortably, and yet 
be near enough civilization to get his mail 
with a reasonable degree of promptness, 
and be able to obtain plenty of fresh vege- 
tables and milk 

One of the prettiest places of which I 
know for such a purpose is a wooded tsland 
in the Delaware River, a few miles north 
of Manunka Chunk, N. J. The island is a 
trifle over a& quarter of a mile long and 
about 100 yards wide. It is wooded suffi- 
ciently to allow one to find a pleasant 
amount of shade at all times during the 
day. To the west of it runs the main body 
of the Delaware River, while on the east- 
ern side is a small branch of the stream 
flowing slowly underneath overarching 
treetops 

There ts a tiny rift at the head of this 
branch, and just below this one may semi- 
occasionally get a good size bass, although 
the best fishing will be found at the head 
of the rift, about three quarters of a mile 
north of the island. This rift is deep 
enough to allow the passage of a boat 
drawing a good amount of water, while the 
current is not too strong to prevent good 
oarsmen ascending the stream at this point. 


Just at the head of the rift is a good place 
to anchor one's boat and to fish. A good 
spring flows through a pipe on the east- 
ern shore of the river, half way between 
this rift and the head of the island, and 
comes down so close to the shore that one 
may fill a pail or cup without leaving the 
boat, while the pipe itself is high enough to 
prevent a rise of the river spoiling the 
water for drinking purposes. 

Farm houses are near enough to allow 
the easy procuring of vegetables, fruit, and 
milk, the nearest one being Snyder's, which 
can be reached by a ten minutes’ walk 
from a little boat landing just below the 
southern point of the island and on the 
western bank of the river. The station of 
Manunka Chunk ts on the Lackawanna 
Road, about eighty miles from New York 
City. With the exception of vegetables 
milk, and eggs, it is best to take one’s sup- 
plies in starting out. The best bait for the 
bass in this vicinity would be lampreys, 
which must be arranged for with the sta- 
tion agent in advance, as it takes two or 
three days to get a supply of them from 
up the river where they are dug 

The island itself has sufficiently high 
banks to prevent its becoming a marsh in 
the event of the river rising, and if 
camper be an amateur photographer, as 
fisherman, some of the prettiest 
that eould desire are right at 


the 


well as a 
Views one 
hand 

In addition to fishing tackle it would be 
advisable to take a 22-calibre rifle, bored 
to take the long rifle cartridge, as mor 
than a fair number of kingfishers and 
hawks will furnish interesting target prac- 
Later in the quail 
found in the neighborhood, and even a few 
partridges. These most plentiful on 
the Pennsylvania side, but the shooting of 
them in that State will necessitate taking 
out a non-resident’s hunting license, which 
at $10 per shooter may be rather expensive 
for a fortnight’s gunning 

Another pleasant place for camping is 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J. Good camp 
may be found in Byram’s Cove, which may 
be easily reached from the Lake Hopat- 
cong Station, on the Jersey Central Rail- 
road, which is at Nolan's Point. On the 
southwest side, at Raccoon Island, there is 
a good camp site, which was oceupied dur- 
ing August for the last couple of years by 
the Nereid Boat Club of Newark, which 
built a little dock there. It will be 
found very convenient. There is good black 
bass fishing in Lake Hopatcong, pretty 
views for the photographer, and it is a 
splendid expanse of water for the small 
boat, sailor, or canoeist. The lake itself is 
one of the most beautiful in the country. 
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The salt water in the vicinity of New 
York City is at present filled with young 
bluefish, known as snappers or snap- 
ping mackerel. These youngsters, which 
run from three up to eight inches in length, 
are quite as voracious as their elders, and 
it is surprising to see what a large sized 
killy will be taken by a snapper of six 
inches or under. Killies, by the way, are 
about the best bait that one can use for 
these fish. 

Almost anything in the way of tackle 
will do to catch the young bluefish. A 
bamboo cane or a pole cut from a tree with 
a few yards of line, a couple of hooks, a 
light sinker, and a cork are the simplest 
style of tackle, though a light black bass 
rod, 25 to 50 yards of nine-thread linen 
line, a well-made single cut leader, three 
feet in length, to which are attached a 
couple of No, 5 Sproat hooks on single gut, 
a small egg-shaped cork float two inches 
in length, and a sinker weighing about one- 
sixteenth of an ounce, will be more art- 
istic. A three-piece lancewood rod nine feet 
in length, weighing about ten ounces, with 
a reel seat above the hand and standing 
guides, may be had at prices ranging from 
$1.50 to $5, and, as there is not the neces- 
sity for making a long cast in angling for 
these fish, a nickel-plated double multiply- 
ing reel, holding about 189 feet of line, and 
costing $1.25, will serve the purpose 

Of course, in the long run it is better 
pelicy to buy higher-priced tackle, but if 
a man is only purchasing for a couple of 
afternoons’ snapper fishing the equipment 
described will be found sufficient for his 
needs, and the whole outfit, consisting of 
rod, reel, float, sinkers, line, leader, and 
hooks, may be had for $3.50. 


These fish may be had at Fort Washing- 
ton Point, on the Hudson River, which ts 
reached by the Dolly Varden trains of the 
New York Central, which run from the sta- 
tion on West Thirtieth Street, or by going 
through on the same line and alighting at 
Spuyten Duyvil station. Much better luck 
may be had im the vicinity of the draw 
bridge or just inside the mouth of the 
creek. The two green points on the east- 
ern shore of the Harlem River just north 
of Fordham Heights station are being 
fished at present. These may be reached 
by the New York and Putnam Railroad 
from One Hundred and Fifty-fiftth Street or 
by the Jerome Avente trolley line, alight- 
ing at Fordham Landing Road and walk- 
ing across to Fordham Heights station, 
where boats may be had. : 

Pelham Bay and City Island are two other 
fishing resorts not too far from New York 
City for a Saturday afternoon or a Sunday 
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Croton Point, on the Hudson, offers the 
best fishing of any point on that body of 
water within easy distance of this city. To 
reach Croton Point take the New York 

Central Railroad, alight at Croton Landing 

where boats may be hired, row across Cro 

ton Bay, anchor off the northern end 

of the rocky trifle to the « t 

ward of it deep hole, which 
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This place is a great favorite with the 
fishermen of Haverstraw, whe willingly 
make the trip of six or seven miles 
the river to reach it 
the 
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roves 
pretty and 
may easily couple of day 
along this 
which ts strangely 
our residents who are 
the Hudson and the Harlem Rivers 
Long Island shore, along Whitestone, 
opposite Fort Schuyler, presents a good 
beach for tanding, with near-by shade 
Passing Fort Schuyler one enters 
Island Sound. Keeping to the New York 
shore one passes the Country Club of 
Westchester and enters Pelham Bay, on 
both sides of which lies the Pelham Bay 
Park. Westchester Creek and its tribu- 
taries, Mill Creek and Powder Mill Creek, 
are worth making a detour into, and the 
small craft may again be left at one of 
the boat landings near the Pelham Bridge 
Taking up the trip again on some subs*- 
quent day, one may either pass around the 
eastern end of City Island and make a 
circuit, or pass underneath the bridze 
which connects it with the mainland, bear 
ing to the westward through Shark lay, 
going between Hunter's Island and it 
mainland through a4 litile creek, under ar 
old stone bridge, which, by the way 
navigable at half or full tide. This 
take one up past the Country Club house 
grounds of the New York Athletic (lub on 
Travers Island and inside of the Gien Isi- 
ands. The boat may be left at ix!- 
and float and dinner had on the ieland 
This trip is an extremely pleasant 
and, taken in easy may 
made by even a comparatively 
oarsman, as outside of the 
River very little traffic will 
and one may always keep, 
running over to Whitestone, within ea 
distance of the shore. The nooks, coves. 
fields, and bits of wooded land which on 
peasees are parts of the country that can- 
net be seen to advantage by any other 
method of journey, and. as 1! have 
remarked, few New Yorkers realize ihe 
extreme beauty of this part of our city A 
well-filled lunch basket, a mack:ntosh in 
ease of rain, a fishing rod and a 
era will make one Imdepende:: of 
and restaurants, enable one little 
fixhing, and bring away permane i me- 
mentos of the trip, which is one well worth 
taking E. T. KEYSER 
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as being the largest tortoise in cap- 
tivity, is a pigmy compared to one that wus 
captured in the East River years ago, ac- 
cording to this item in a New York news- 
paper of the issue of Nov. 9, 1841: 

“On Saturday night a turtle weighing 
1,460 pounds was stranded high and dry in 
a piece of meadow land near Mr. Baretto's 
place on the East River, just above Hell 
Gate. The American Museum bought it 
for $00." 

This giant saurian derelect weighed near- 
ly five times as much as this big fellow In 
the Bronx Park. According to the old 
newspaper which records the capture of 
that great turtle, there was a lot of good 
sport imand near the city about that time. 
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not 


our yulck! 


‘ingle-handed in his native ele- 


ment, and at a faverable moment 


he leaped 


from the dock directly upon his back The 


iffrighted fish darted from under him as 


though « h was in and as 


took 


| run nearly 


irk pursuit, 


luck would have tt a direction for the 
high and dry into 
fairly afloat 
sea room to make 
man seized him by 


the and 


here t 


the mud Hefore could get 


and have ’ ty of 


guin i 


his escane, the colored 


the gills, dragged him beach, 


Queer Habits of the Marten. 


66 “HE Hudson Bay marten, the 
| fur-bearer whose ekin is 

popular exceedingly 

still region of 

aiid W. B. Salmon time 
the Hudson 

believe it would have 


little 
ever 
ind st times 


viluable, is plentiful in that 


fur-beurers one 
+ trapper 


but I 


i extinet there 


for tay Company, 
virtual- 
tor 
disap- 


never 


been 
ong ugo if tt were not 


a habit it h making periodical 


pearances mystery of which { 


heard any “factory explination 
The appe inces occur every ten 
animuls go to no one 
ure ever found, and 
evidence of 
A tew 
their od 
season of 
fellows 


overed any 


their mig other region 


martens 


rem ” 


feeding grounds 


the dis 


during the 


ippearn heir none of 
and con- 
year 
old 


tea 


them will touch ’ ’ tina trap 
ght The 


hack gain tn 


sequently more next 
their 


for 


the marten ire 


haunts as numerous s ever, and 
submit ¢ 
Ba 


the 


years more being caught 

be 
this 
Superior martens 


ihetr 


The Hudson martens seem to 


the pe that 


strange 


only ones of 


habit 
Was 


have 
The Lake 
dont te any of time in disape- 
found at the 
out, housing 
the deepes® 
perpetual burde@ 


and other sma 


pearing untarily., but are 
old year in 
themselves in hollow 
making life a 
squirrels, rabbits 
game on whi 
The Lake 8 
dilectio of th iu 
bles the bear. That is a passion for hone) 
He will line a with 
the precision of the most expert bee hunter, 
and the hidden that 
will have to be in a most inaccessible place 
if the doesn't revel in them, 
Like mink male marten has 
an averpowering love for his own 
offepring for the offspring of his fel- 
low-martens—such peculiar indeed, 
that if it wasn't for the instinet and 
shrewdness of the mother martens the race 
of martens would have been unknown long 
ago. The male fond of 
young that he them up whenever 
he happens to them The mother, 
therefore her young in some secret 
hiding place, and keeps them hidden until 
they half grown and able to defy the 
cannibalistic their sire The fe- 
male mink exercises the same instinet with 
her progeny father of them, as 
fond as he ether fish, will 
leave his time to dine on his 
interesting 


stand ind year 
trees in 
woods and 
to birds 
they prey 

has one 


which he 


iperior marten 


pre- 
late. in resem- 


wild bee to its home 


sweets of hee colony 


marten 
the 


soon 
male the 
not only 
but 


love 


marten is sa his 
will 


find 


bears 


are 


love of 


for the 


is of trout and 
fishing 


any 


family 


Privieges of Diplomats. 


HE recent 
for 
charge as 4a 

brings 


irrest. of a diplomat's 
his subsequent 
matter of 
to the front 
that have 
the 


son 
dis- 
international 
the 
survived to 
District of 
excites curlosity 


larceny and 


courtesy one of 
mediaeval 
this day 
lumbla 
and also some adverse comment 

At Washington, however, people are 
customed to recognizing diplomats as above 
the law. Their carriages, for instance, are 
entitled to, although they do not always 
take, the right of way Few, if any, of 
the Ministers abuse their privileges. Com- 
menting on the subject, a lawyer said to a 
New York Times reporter: 

“ There 
transit 


customs 
Outside of Co- 
such an incident 


ace 


is no more reason in this age of 
rapid and instantaneous communl- 
cation around the earth for making a dip- 
lomat exempt from the operations of crim- 
inal law than there would be in granting 
the same sort of indulgence to those of our 
own citizens who have red hair. 

“Two or three hundred years ago there 
was some sense in the international law 
which holds an Ambassador or plenipoten- 
tlary sacred. They were far away from 
their home, with which they could com- 
municate only at long intervals. They rep- 
resented their respective Governments ab- 
solutely and were compelled to act wholly 
upon their own responsibility. Such, of 
course, 18 not the case now, The Minister, 
senerully speaking, now simply carries out 
the cabled instructions of his Government, 
if arrested for crime, thrown into prison, 
or even executed, tt fs doubtful if the ine 
terests of those whom he represents would 
particularty suffer. 
























































































OW that there are really women pay- 


@ 
N ing tellers in one of the Chicago 

banks, no one will believe all the 
unkind stories that have been told of the 
idiosyncrasies of the woman and her check- 
book. 

There is nothing so thoroughly domestie 
as the postal arrangements in country 
places. They have been reveling in a real, 
live postman in Heath, a little place up 
the Hudson, this Summer, and the house- 
wives along his route methods of 
facilitating his business. Last year all 
the mati for the place came from Barry- 
town, across the river. This arrangement 
had its inconveniences It was necessary 
to row across for letters, and while the 
neighbors delighted to accommodate each 
other, the receiving conditions on the 


Heath side were not what they should have 
been, 

When one of the residents of the place 
made trip to Barrytown he always 
brought over the mail. This was as far as 
he was responsible for it, and be wouid 
put it under a big stone on the dock, in an 
old tin pan, if one happened to be there, 
or in anything that promised to give the 
best protection to his charge. Every neigh- 


have 


bor driving to the dock would sort the 
mail and take his share 
This would have been all right if the 


sun always shone on that side of the Hud- 
rou Unfortunately, it does not, and al- 
though the dock has a covering overhead 
ihe rain can beat in at the sides, and as a 
result the mail was sometimes in a drag- 
gied condition, papers were unreadable, and 
the Heath housewife was unable tell 
whether the dress goods samples were blue 
or green or red after the three colors had 
soaked together for a day or two. 

She was to their washing or 
non-washing qualities, but she preferred to 
make her own experiments in that line, 
and was dissatisfied. So during the Win- 


lo 


positive as 


ter the Heathites wrote to Washington 
that they thought it was a pity if they 
«ould not get their dress samples in good 
condition, for litthe Mary, who had a blue 
hat, was obliged to wear a green dress 
with it, because her mother could not tell 
the true color of a sample when it reached 


the house; and other like tragedies at the 
domestic fireside had transpired. The gen- 
tleman at the head of the postal arrange- 
ments, knowing something of domestic hfe 





himself, was sympathetic, and hence the 
postman, This accommodating gentleman 
drives over from the nearest town ¢ a 





day laden with the mail, postal cards, and 
postage stamps, and the Heathites rejoice 

But it is in connection with the collection 
of the letters they have written that the 
Summer boarder has amused = this 
past season. The postal boxes for the post- 
man to put letters into a take other let- 
ters from are at the entrance to the farms 
or estates, distance from the house, 
These receptacles have an individuality of 
their own, for there is everything, from a 
box neatly made for the purpose to an cld 
tomato can; but the amusing part of them 
is the postal signal. The postman will not 
stop to take letters from a box unless there 
is « signal hanging from it, and the women 
of Heath anything that is bright 
from thelr wardrobes or household stores to 
hang out of the bex for the mail man. 

The most astonishing signal along the 
route is a bright red stocking, whose mate 
blew away one windy wash day; the owner 
now hangs the lone partner in her Pest 
Office box when she has letters to mail, 
It is altogether satisfactory arrange- 
ment, but the proceeding excites much in- 
terest and curiosity in people who drive by 
and ure not familiar with Heath ways. 


It is probably a secret which has been an 


been 





some 


choose 


an 


open one since toe days of the first gar- 
dener in the Garden of Eden, but the wo- 
man who knows many things had never ; 
heard of it, She was potting a fern for 


which she had a tender affection, bought 
a brand-new flower pot for it, set out the 
plant, and walted for results, which came 
speedily. The fern shriveled in 
short time it was dead. 

‘LT could have told beforehand that 
would have happened if you had asked me," 
said the friend to whom the woman la- 
mented “Don't you know that new 
flower pot should always be soaked well be- 
fore plant is put into it’ If it is not it 
absorbs all the water given the plant, 
which naturally dies.” 

Every other woman whom the first 
woman tells this sad tale says: "‘ Of course 
I always knew that,’’ and the mourner is 
wondering how her early education could 
have been so neglected. 


up, and a 


you 


a 


difficult 
the woman who 
to them after 
ankle. “It 


know how it is 
erniches? " 
has obliged to resort 
having a badly sprained 
worse than bicycle riding. 1 did not 
halt the trouble the wheel. My 
day on crutches everything ran into 
the walls, houses, all left their 
places to run out and hit me, Even the 
sidewalk rose up when I was not prepared 
for it, or sunk away when I was making 
ready to put my crutches down in a cer- 
tain place. And the crutches themselves! 
They would net go where I intended them 
to. Sometimes they would spread out so far 
that I was lowered down to the ground 
with a good chance of a fall, or, again, 
they would come close together and there 


Does 
to 


any one 


use Says 
been 
is 
have 
first 
me— 


on 


stores, 


vata wai? 
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Wasa no place at all for my feet between 
them, and my shoulders were raised to my 
ears, 

“That is all without saying a word of the 
uncomfortable way in which they wore off 
the skin where I rested upon them. If Tf 
expected ever to sprain my ankle again I 
should make an effort to go samewhere 
and learn crutch walking, for it is an art 
and accomplishment by itself. In mention- 
ing my tribulation I have not said a word 


about the trials of other people whose 
craniums T rapped and whose shins I 
barked in putting the crutches down when 
I was not using them. They could tell a 


tale also.” 
. 

Here is a household secret which an old 

housekeeper told to a young one, Many 


people may know it, but if they do not, it 


is worth noting, 

“For mending 
said, “‘take the 
in the egg shell 
used, mix it with a little flour, enough to 
make a paste, and cement your china to- 
gether with it. That will not cost you 
cent, it will not waste an egg, and unless 
there is a big break it will be sufficient to 


your broken she 
bit of white 


after the ege 


ehina,”” 
that 


has been 





rn 


do the repairing.” 

The young housekeeper mended a hand- 
painted pen tray which had been broken, 
much to her sorrow, and though it has 
been washed a number of times since the 
ege cement has held the broken pieces to- 
gether as well as the older housekeeper 
sald it would, 

. 


There is a Brooklyn woman who has al- 
ways been noted for the pretty clothes she 
wears and particularly her stylish hats, 
who says that she never buys a hat with- 
out thinking of of the prettiest hats 
she ever had, bought for her when she 
was 1 young girl going for the first time to 
boarding school. It was really a beautiful 
hat, a white chip trimmed with pale hello- 
trope flowerg and particularly becoming to 


one 


the girl who was to wear it, and who had 
hair ef a reddish gold and the beautiful 
eemplexion which goes with such hair. But 
unfortunately the hat was altogether too 
pretty in the eyes of the boarding school 
mistress who took more maternal care of 
her young charges than boarding school 


teachers do nowadays 

* My dear,” she said, “ that hat will never 
do in the worid It is altogether two elab- 
crate for boarding school. 1 will take you 
down to our town milliner, and I have 
dcubt she will change tt for you for 
more simple and appropriat 

It goes still more to show the difference 
in the times, that the young girl went obe- 
diently with the principal, and the pretty 
hat was changed for another, in village 
style, quite different from the New York 
hat. The funny part of the affair came 
later, and the girl had sufficient fun in her 
nature to enjoy it, though she had 
a loser in the transaction. She was visiting 
a friend in the town one day when the belle 
and beauty of the place arrived to make « 
eall. She was charmingly and 
carried herself with an air of exclusiveness 
which might be expected of one who knows 
that physically and sartorially she 
everything that can be desired. 

But the little schoolgirl in the corner in 
her simple littl village hat could hardly 
reep her face straight, for crowning that 
haughty head was the white chip hat 
trimmed with violet flowers which she had 
Lrought up from the city in her trunk, 


no 
one 


been 


cressed, 


is 


In a small town up the State where house- 
hold knowledge counts for something 
young minister's wife, who has recently 
commenced her duties there-as her hus- 
band's assistant, is entirely ignorant of 
everything connected with domestic affairs 
If the maid is ill or off for the afternoon 
she must take her meals out, for she does 
not know how even to make a cup of tea 
She had never dusted a room up to the time 
she was married 

“It is all due to an overenergetic moth- 
er,’ she says. ‘My mother has always 
done everything at home, and she was so 
thoroughly capable that | have never been 
asked te do anything, and now 1 feel that 
I have lost something I can never re in. 
1 almost feel as if | could blame my moth- 
er for leaving me in such ignorance 


“a 





abnormal 
New 
a fine, 


Unfortunate city cats become 
in their pursuits—or that is what 
York woman believes. She has 
large, handsome who, she lives in 
an apartment, never leaves the house ex- 
cept when he disports himself upon neigh- 
boring house roofs, The flat the woman 
occupies has windows about on a Jevel with 
the roofs six adjoining This 
makes a delightful playground for the cat 
and he has it all to himself. The windows 
leading to the roof are left open, and by 
short though perilous jump—for he has to 
cross a yawning cavern of several stories 
in depth, the space between the houses and 
flathouse—he can reach this happy hunting 
ground by night or day, coming and going 
at will, He has but littl to oecupy his 
mind here in the daytime, for there is not 
even a grasshopper or blade of grass for 
his amusement, but at night it Js different. 

One night recently the woman was awak- 
ened by a tremendous hubbub in the house. 
There was the sound of something flap- 
flapping against the walls, and then a jar- 
ring noise, caused apparently by the leaps 
of some ,heavy animal. Frightened nearly 


one 


cat, as 


of houses. 
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out of her wits, but with courage for the 
oceasion, the woman jumped out of bed, 
rushed to the back part of the house for a 
broom, and back again to combat the 
enemy: 

It was moonlight, and in the front room 
she could see an awful creature that looked 
a yard broad to her excited eyes flying 
around the room, and big eighteen-pound 
“Nig” (the black cat) leaping frantically 
after it. It was a bat which the cat had 
caught on the roof, brought into. the house, 
and then found a less easy playfellow 
than he had expected. The woman and the 
broom joined the combat, the bat was soon 
dispossessed, and the woman ts wondering 
both why her cat will cateh such unearthly 
things, and also what the netghbors on the 
floor beneath must have thought of the 
commotion above them when she, the cat, 
and the bat were flying around at mid- 


night. 
Trouble With Cash Registers. 


NE of the most difficult positions to 
fill in the big retail establishments 
where automatic cash registers are 


in use is that of cashier. The question is 
not so much one of honesty as of ability to 
perform the work day by day without too 
great a margin of error. 

None have found so great difficulty in 
this connection as the owners of the big 
quick lunch establishments, where “‘change’’ 


has to be made quickly at the rush hours 
of noon, and when but littl time is al- 
lowed the cashler to check receipts with 


the figures marked up on the register. 

The cashier at one of the largest down- 
town places was recently discharged simply 
because she was very often ‘off’ in her 
change; that is, the cash register and the 
amount turned in at night did not tally 
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mattered little to the company when there 
was a shortage, for, according to agree- 
ment the cashier made it up from her sal- 
ary. On many occasions there was even 
over-cash above the amount recorded. The 
young woman turned in this over-cash 
faithfully; the company discharged her for 
having any over-cash at all. 

When the young woman was discharged, 
it may be noted, incidentally, she had be- 
come a great favorite with the customers, 
and when it was learned that they were to 
see her no more behind the cashier's desk 
some one started a petition, which was 
signed by over 600 names and turned In to 
the management. The management decided 
to give the young woman anether chance if 
she would come and apply for the position, 
which she declined to do. 


Another cashier was taken on in her 
place, and lasted exactly four days. An- 


other girl succeeded. She lasted two days, 
Still another came, and lasted four days. 
In all eight girls were tried out behind the 
marble desk, and then the company was no 
better off than at first. Days come when 
there were shortages to be taken out of 
the young women’s pockets and others 
when they honestly turned in, what was 
over and above the amount on the cash 


register. But the shortage and the over- 
eash continued, and the company has de- 
cided to give up experiments and to charge 
the difficulty not to the incempetence ot 
the cashiers, but to the difficulty of fill- 
ing the position without making mistakes, 

The trouble is said to be that the 2,500 or 
3,000 changes made during the day are not, 
as in dry goods stores or other concerns, 
more or less scattered throughout a day, 
but are all crowded within an hour or so, 
The rate at which one girl makes change 
during that one hour is at the rate of 12,000 


| 
{t | in a day of nine hours. 
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New Fall Gowns 
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we: 


OW is the time to begin to think of 
Fall suits. There is a crispness and 
a sparkle in the air on mornings and 
evenings, a suggestion of cool days which 


makes the idea of long walks and outdoor 





ports a delight, and shopping is a pleas- 
ure as a forerunner of social pleasures to 
come. 

There is a wonderful variety of suitings 
for Fall; pretty striped goods which have 
i charm all their own, and camel's hairs, 
zibelines and broadcloths, which promise 


to be the three best materials of the sea- 
exquisite poplins, fancy cloths, the 
regular heavy suitings of the of 
govuds that go into men’s suits, and reversi- 
ble cloths for the woman who likes a com- 


son; 
styles 


fortable and natty rainy day suit. 
In thinking of cloth suits one material 
sure to come to mind is broadcloth. It 


is the one material of which no one tires, 
which can never become common, no mat- 
ter how much it is used, and it is always 
to have a different gown from 
neighbors’, no matter how many 
broadcloths are worn, for there are innum- 
erable shades in this beautiful material 
There are 250, if one would be exact; every- 
thing from black, which is always good, 
the most delicate shades—tans, fawns, 
beiges, grays, and a beautiful and pecu- 
liar shade this year, a “ chamois,” that 
suggests leather in the pale yellowish tone 
is the one material which can 
be worn by old and young and is stylish 
for all 
Camel's hair another material which 
is stylish, and received with delight when- 
ever it comes into vogue. It has a style 
of its own. There is also much variety in 
it, for there are camel's hairs and camel's 


possible 
one’s 


to 


occasions. 
is 


hairs. 

The name of a material does not signify 
as much as it did some years ago, when 
there were fewer varieties of goods. The 
names now are given more for the benefit 
of the trade, to aid in distinguishing the 
goods iy buying and selling rather than 


for the customer, One is pretty safe, how- 
ever, in calling any long-haired goods cam- 
els hair This is despite the fact that 
there are fancy weave camel's hairs, which 
resemble the plainer goods less than other 
entirely different matertals. 

These fancy weaves help to make a va- 
riety; some might almost be called a basket 
eloth. Camel's hair will cost from $1.25 up. 
A very pretty one can be had at this price; 


a particularly beautiful piece with soft 
silky finish will cost $2. There is a pretty 
shade of tan in this. A black striped 


camel's hair, heavy hair stripes, will cost 
$1.85. The stripes are of various widths 

Zibelines with their beautiful satin finish 
have almost the softness of panne velvets. 
There are all colors to be found in them— 
Oxford grays, reseda greens, the cadet 
blue, (all the blues rather bright,) helio- 
trope, reds, which appear in the 
camel's hair and other stuffs, and promise 
be worn to a considerable extent 
year, in the soft shades In oxblood. 

A pretty variety of this goods is covered 
with small dots, blue green, brown, zibe- 
lines, each with a self-color dot just 
shade lighter than the material. There 





also 


to this 


uu 


| is a self-colored striped zibeline in the new 


shades, and all over it dashes of which 
make a stylish pattern, and will cost $2 
a yard. A S4-ineh zibeline which comes 
in pretty shades of Oxford grays, navy 
blue, tans, &c., is $1 a yard, and an excel- 
lent material. 

Satin prunella cloth fs a pretty, rather 
lighter weight material than the others, 
dotted, and costs $1.25. Sharkskin is a 
cloth appropriately named. It is formed of 
hard twisted threads, It is $1.50 a yard, 
and comes in tans, garnets, browns, greens, 
and navy bives. English mixed suitings, 





| 
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which come at $1.59 a ward, are exceed- 
ingly pretty. They are in different 
binations of blues, grays, reds, the oxbloud 
shades suggesting a cerise, 
greens, and soft beige shades, 

For skirts and jackets a gow) 
serviceable material is a narrow striped 
melton cloth of light weight This wll 
$2 Another stylish and serviceable 
material is a trifle expensive, 
invisible striped cloth which comes at $2.25 
and $2.50 a yard, Goods of canvas weave 
appeal to many people, and there are sty)- 
ish shades these goods, different 
of blue, bright navy, 
gray 

A more showy material brings 
again to the zibelines, for in this material 
in different colors, tans, grays, cadet blues, 
are scroll patterns in black. Zibelines with 
invisible stripes a quarter of an inch apart 
will cost $2.25, and with wider stripes $2.50. 


come 
almost olive 


separate 


cost 


more n 





in tones 


the and beaver and 


us back 





Prunella cloth, with a ratsed stripe, very 
pretty, comes in silver gray, light tans, 
and navy blues. One good prunella cloth 
costs $1 a yard, and a pretty hopsacking 


can be found for the same price 

Black will continue to be good this com- 
ing and in camel's hair and zibe- 
line will cost from $1 to $3; and in cheviots 
from 75 cents te $2.) Black poplins wili 
make beautiful gowns, and there are pretty 


season, 


things in fancy weaves of black Stylish 
novelties with small velvet figures cost 
$3.75 

Just here something may be said about 
poplins There are some very beautiful 


things to be found In the new silk and wool 
poplins, exquisite shades, the material 
hardly to be told from silk, costing from 
$1.25 to $1 and wonderfully beautiful 
Irish poplins $2.75. They come in all 
the delicate shades. There is no doubt they 
will be much worn 

Pretty little striped suitings, the material 





are 


showing a fine twill, are most attractive, 
They come in self-color stripes, on gray, 
blue, &c., the stripes a shade darker than 
the ground. Quite new, and at & cents a 
yard, of a canvas weave, is the invisible 
check, combining two shades. Camel's huir 
cloth, with a dash of fancy colors, comes 


with the grounds in all the new shades. 

For blouse waists, suits for the smal)! girl, 
and many other purposes there are beauti- 
ful plaids, checks, and stripes in the tartan 
colors. The stripes in these goods are ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and will make charming 
waists, pleasing the woman who likes the 
combinations of the Scotch colors, but does 
not wear plaids. These are 44 inches wide; 
they come in thirty different 
cost $1.10 a yard. 

The heavy mixed suitings—the cloths used 
by men's tailors—come from $1 ta $3 
The heavy reversible cloths have the under- 
side in plain colors, in plaids and in checks 
the majority the plaids and checks in 


styles, and 


at 


of 


dull tones, though here and there is a bright 
one. 

In connection with these materials is 
something that ls worth knowing. One of 
the conveniences of the last few years has 
been the half-made skirts to be found in 
the shops. In these the skirt is ready to be 
turned up and stitched around the lower 


edge and adjusted and the binding put on 
the top. It is not always, however, that the 
skirts are ready in the materials which may 
be desired, This difficulty can easily be 
arranged. One chooses a material and it 
will be given this half finish to order for 
$50 or $2. There is the tailor cut and fin- 
ish, and any small tailor outside will do the 
stitching around the lower edge; the bind- 
ing is put on, and the skirt ts ready and 
costs very little 

Velveteen and velutina cord are other ma- 
terials that will make up into charming 
suits for Fall, and metallic velvetines are 
covered with tiny metailie dots and figures 
upon black and navy blue grounds. 
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Some Sowns Worn at Vewport. 
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ROL BLN ONL LLIN ELLIE ILL eee 


HE recent Newport Horse Show, the 
social event of the season at the fash- 
ionable resort, for the 

@nusual display of handsome gowns which 

Were worn, Descriptions of many of these 

Gowns were given in THe New York Times 

MaGazineé SUPPLEMENT last week Some 

of the other of the more notable 

ticed described below: 


was notable 


fowns no- 
are 
at the 

gown 


Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
opening of the show 
of pale heliotrope 
cred with point lace. 
chous of white chiffon 
chiffon violets, The girdle of 
the ends decorated with 
Her white picture 
loaded with 
parasol 


wore 
an exquisite 
mousseline 
Here and there 
and incrustations of 
white taffeta 
painted 
hat was of chiffon 
She carried a 


nearly 
were 


had vlo- 
lets. 
and 


white 


Violets 
e* 
. 
Mrs 
@ay a 


gray 
showed 


last 
silky 
bodice 
neck, 


wore on the 
thin 
the 

from 


Hamilton 
ebarming 
material. The 
tiny tucks 
fhoulder seams, and armholes, and meet- 
irg in the centre of the back. The same 
effect was repeated on the upper portions 
of the and the skirt was tucked 
There was gray chiffon in the stock and 
at the bottom of the sl Mrs. Cary's 
hat was a large broadbrimmed set 
straight on the head and encircled by auth- 
ery gray ostrich plumes 

,° 

Pembroke Jones was in an exquisit« 
eostume of white chiffon. The skirt wa 
accordion plaited over white taffet aml 
there were fluffy frills and chiffon ruchings 
at their cdge to finish the bottom, and 
wide iusertions of Cluny lace running 
ground the skirt above the frills. The bod- 
ice was laid in fine plaiting, and a bolero 
jacket of Cluny lace was worn over it A 
white hat with black ostrich plumes topped 
the gown, and 4 white silk parasol veiled 
with white chiffon was carried, 

Mrs. Theodore A. ‘Havemeyer, Jr., was 
seen the first day in pale blue mull. The 
lowing <kirt had two tucked flounces edged 
with white insertions of four- 
inch lace ran at twelve-inch intervals from 
the upper flounce to the belt. The bodic 
also had lengthwise insertions of lace, the 
yoke it, and the elbow 
sleeves A simple black 
hat frock. 


W. Cary 
frock of some 


back of 
running 


sleeves, 


eves 
one 


fe 


Mrs 


a, 


lace, and 


outlined 
frills of 
with 


was 
had 
was worn 


by 
lace 
this 
** 

. 

on the first 
batiste and 
nearly 


bodice 


Mrs. Arthur Kemp wore 
a princess gown of 
lace. The trailing skirt was all of 
the lace. The back of the was laid 
fn fine tucks, and narrow straps went over 
the shoulders. The front also tucked, 
end a piece of the lace came from each side 
and hung a little The stock wa 


dlay 


white frish 


was 


loose 


‘g ‘e Variety of 


they can 
to be thought 
food. They 


Meredith 


CT of them pretend 
A good many people like 
careless in their 
it understood 
was the only carnal 
and spoke of his own 
spoke a universal truth Generally, how- 
these men of simple are 
intellectual type 
to have a 
the middle 


ome 


choice of 
that Owen 
man among them 
weakness when he 


wish 


ever tastes 
of the 
are simply 
stantial luncheon 
day 

A discussion of 
with many New 
wide variety of 
corder Goff, for instance, resorts 
ham crackers and milk for his 
three hundred and sixty-five 
year, and the Recorder has plenty 
for something more elaborate if he 
fit 


pronounced!) or elise 


busy goal, sub- 


in 


too 
of the 
the gustatery problem 
Yorkers has revealed a 
and habits Re- 
to Gra- 
luncheon 
in the 
time 
wanted 


tastes 


days 


or 


lunching on this 
day Recorder Goff 
and talked of what 
luncheons in general 
particular 

“ft eat Graham crackers and drink milk,” 
he because I like them. I call them 
* crackers" pointing to the brownish 
slabs on a plate—" because that what 
they to be called by everyday people 
like us l believe now they are culled 
biscuits, or wafers, or something besides 
‘erackers.’ However, those are the things 
I have for funcheon. They are tasteful 
to me. I can enjoy this luncheon 
untarily, without giving my 
of eating any particular attention 
leaves me free to sit here and ruminsate, 
In the meantime [ am being properiy 
tained, physically.” 

“Do Graham crackers and milk hav> 
tendency to make a man severe?” 

The Recorder regarded the milk pot se- 
riously. 

“Do people 


simple fare the othe 
leaned back in his chair 
he thought etcut 


and of his own in 


said, “ 


is 


used 


invoi- 
occupier ton 
This 


>uS- 


a 


think me severe on the 
bench?” he asked “ Well, no Never 
mind that. It is not my business t» con- 
sider what people think when [ am on 
the bench, [f prefer not to acquire food 
for thought—thought of that kind.” 

‘It may be that no one thinks 
severe,” 

“Did it ever oecur to you that a man 
might be afraid of his own sense of hu- 
manity as contradistinguished from his 
sense of justice? A man may be a bad 
man. 
theft, or—or almost .anything—there are 
only a few crimes that are not possibile 


yon 


He may have committed murder or, 





tj 


either | 


black 
the 


hat 


Same 


batis and lace, and a tars 
trimmed with ostrich plumes 
shade was worn 


** 
. 


Bb. De Forest 
of pale yellow batiste 


seen 


Mrs. G 


robe 


was in 


eorge | 
The kirt | 
| 
| 


long 
of ecru lace and batiste, 
the lace 
skirt 
jncket 
tlat 


had a deep flounce 


and several narrow of were 
let in the upper part 
tucked bodice had a 
lace. Mrs. De 


eam-colored 


panel 
of The | 
of the | 
j 
hat | 
dark-red | 
wide | 
} 
} 
| 
} 


the 
bolere 
was 


Forest's large 


of er straw, with a 
trimmed 


front 


underbrim, and with a 
flat black velvet 


amall flowers 


Wits 


bow in and some 


*,* 
Show 
ehil 
lower 
jacket of 
pouched 
frills 
trimmed, 

plume 


Mrs 

gowns was of 
fon The 

edge fluffy 
the lace 
The 
yellow 
with 
Pale 


One of Stuyvesant Fish’s Horse 


yellow lace over white 
plain skirt at 
ruffles of chiffon A 
el | front and 
sleeves had six-inch 
lace. Her hat yellow 
immense black ostrich 


yellow gloves 


showed its 
was 
elbow of 
was 
an | 
were wort | 
*. | 
Miss Cynthia Roche was in cream-colored | 
over pink 
of Chiny and 
the organdie, with 
tions stock and girdle 

silk, the elbow-length 

edged with pink Miss Roche 
white hat trimmed with a 
trich plume and chous of 


organdie taffeta There were 

insertions 
of 

The 


and 


| 
luce an applied i 
inser- | 
pink 


were 


lace 
of 


flounce 
were 


large | 
long white 
satin. 


wore a 


os 


se 
Mrs. Clarence Mackay wore a frock ot | 
white Irish over chiffon. The trail 
ing skirt aecordion  plaited 
flounces of with rose quill- 
the The pluaited 
was Eton jacket of 
mauve orchids 
line. Mrs 


tace 
had deep 
chiffon edged 
same material 
covered by an 

the and a cluster of 

were caught just below the 

Mackay's hat large of fine 
cream-colored straw, with knots of black 
velvet on the right side of the broad brim, | 
trom which started a large and 
ostrich plume that ran 
and around the left to the 


ings of 
blouse 

lace 
bust 


was a one 


long black 
the front 


acToss 


back. 


One of 


Ovelrichs 


the gowns worn 
at the Horse 
lemon-colored 


by Mrs 
Show was 
taffeta 


Charles | 
dotted 
silk It 
the bodice and skirt 
fitting like sheath 
There was a girdle of apricot yellow taffeta 
silk knotted at the back, with long ends. A 
white bonnet, trimmed with whit 
black velvet ribbon topped the 


of 
lac over 
was 


perfectly 


princess in effect 


plain and a 


small 
and narrow, 


cown. 
** 


Frederic Pie 
day of the show 
over white silk 
upper 


Mrs. J 
ing 
linc 
the 


rson wore on the of 
Renaissa 
was plain, 


of the 


nee 
at 


a gown ot 
It 
parts 


and | 


lower and bodice a | 


Habit 


live 


We may without friends 


But civilized man 
given the right 
is not dead to 
of these things, 
somebody 
sorry 
thoughtfully 


eannot 
to every man 
A man, if he 
must think 
be Judge or 

‘A man ts 
nec tedly 
himself 
stances 
might 
thing 
serve 


gentle fee 


conditicns J 
| 
whether { 


ine 
else 
he continued diseon- | 
‘He suy 
‘Who knows, if my own circum- } 
had been a little different, I, 
have done this thing '—~whatever 
before him may be “a 
the punishment this man 
to receive—bat | am sorry '—and 
almost unconsciously, @ Man casts 
in his mind for a means of letting th 
criminal off—and then afraid of his 
own weakness, and brings himself up shert 
and remembers that there 
just.” 
Then 
kindness? 
‘Perhaps he 


ind to 


too 
the | 
would de- | 
about 
and then, 
about 


is 


is 


he 


he to be 


is 


a Judge may be hard from yr 
may.” said the RACOTEEE 
looking afar off. ‘ Perhaps he may 
then what victim, what an unfortaun 
victim, he must be of his best self.”” | 

The Recorder on the bench and the Re- 
corder over a plate of crackers and a bowl 
of milk are quite dissimilar people. WVos- 
sibly no other diet would have the | 
judicial tongue upon philosophies at : 
o'clock noon 

Judge Foster turned a ham 
around disdainfully and said 

* Luncheon fis an insult to a man’s break- | 
fast. It is an affront to the dinner thit 
comes later. A hincheon is something te 
get out of the way as as possiple 
If it be a ham sandwich or a good! fat 
capon it is alike bad and distasteful to the 
mind. 1 do not think it very distasteful to 
the eye, either—at high noon 

* Luncheon is something to be devoured 
“with am man's eyes shut and his mind 
inteng on the affairs of life. When he 
takes It that way it gives him indigestion, 
and when he does it some other way ant | 
dawdies over It he thinks it ought to give | 
him indigestion.” | 

“You are taking luncheon 

"Oh, well, do you suppose the beneh 
never leaves undone those things which 
it, ete.? I know | am doing that which | 
ought not to be done—probably because | 
there is a noon recess, I apologire t> my 
dinner, which I shall partake of with no 
regret, save that which naturaliy arises 
from a luncheon like this.” And he swal- 
lowed the last of the ham sandwich and 
wadded the paper up and threw it into 
the waste basket. Then- he donteent pleas 
ant. 


Taneitt.-Raiihpattaiees sparingly ot: an 


a 


| 
i 
‘A 
Y | 
| 
} 
e | 


loosed 


sand wi 


soon 


| covered with 


| day 


| each 


| of 


) Velvet, 


} ere 


live 


rifbon-like 
a bolers, 


effect 
and 


in gold thread simulated ; 
the 
gold 
icross 

The 


ms ST 


directly across back a 
thread: 
the 


wirdle 


pattern of leave done 
this ba 
of the sleeve 


of gold cloth 


bornet 


wi in 


ind appeared a 

and in front 
Mrs. Piers 

trimmed the 


in fops 


w 
fror 


wn “at 


yellew ti 


clusters of pale and a 


lace veil draped it 


Mr a 
blue f 
the pe 
black 
were everal 
ite A black 
white hat, 


were worn 


Wits 


with st 


on were 4 very 


ulard iriike figures of wt 
w y A 
the 
insertions 
Diack 


ithercs 


were deep insertion 


around foot, and there 


vertical 
boa 


lace run 


tulle and a and 


trimmed with white fe 


+? 

Mrs. Richard 
of black and 
The black 
and the while atripes 
width, The skirt 
no flounce of 
side of 


insertion of 


Irvin 


whit« 


wore a striking 


satin 


gowo 
foulard 

width 
that 


iriped 


stripes were an inch in 


neurly a quarter 
truiled slightly; there 
hem, 
there 
pieces 


wis 


sort, only a und at 


adth 
eireular 


any 
the back bre 
nearly 
inches 
at 
the 
being of 


each rau an 


of lace 


about eight across joined together 
formed the 
white silk, 
striped material 
circles 
frills of 


boa 


lace in 
bax 
the 
the 
were 


This sume style ertion 
lower 
the 
The 
per parts 
elbows. A 
black hat, the 


part of live over 
upper 
showed 
thers 
black 
brim 
white 
** 


sleeves on the up- 
lace at 
ind a flat 
almost 


worn 


and 
the rulle 


of which was 


pure roses, were 
Mrs. George 
of the 
skirt 


graduated widths 


on the last 
French frock 
trimmed with 
brown velvet ribbon, 
applied verticnlly Around the lower edge of 
the skirt ran applied flounce garlanded 
with half wreaths of flowers. Above thi 
ran narrow bands of brown velvet ribbon 
strip nearly tts own width from the 
next, Above these there was an application 
white silk cut in points—at least that was 
the effect, and above this the velvet ribbon 
in wider widths ran to the girdle. The 
waist was a combination of lace, silk, and 
the vertical of velvet ribbon 
A bolero effect was produced by the ribbon, 
half moon-shaped pieces out 
the veivet running At 
top of each sleeve creseent-shaped pleces 
were cut out, and the velvet ribbon in 
tical stripes was repeated. Down the 
the skirt there also bands of 
probably 


(rocker wore 
show an exquisite 


The was elaborately 


an 


application 


being cut 
beneath 


to 


show the 


ver- 
sides 
o 


were brown 


two inches 


white 


wide, 
flowers, 
finished the 
stock being lace 
Mat 


embroid- 
in silvery 
broidered velvet 
the neck, the 
Mrs. Crocker’: 


roses 


and this em 
sleeves 
and 


toque 


and 
ehiffon 

hat was a of pink 

** 

. 


Mr daughter, Mis Emma 


rs Luncheons.” 


witt ult 
ok 
hi 
wrder 


m he 


ipple 
time tr 


tor luncheos 


has th 
kind «wf 


though he 
ind de ir whatever 
likes 
Jerome ts 


he is 


luneh 
Judge 


eater 


the gre 
pleased 


Ameri 
to hav 


at 
and 
know it 
Oscar Hammerst 
matter of 


ein is methodical! 
inchepn The method 
Mr. Hammer perhar 
ne can deny that it a method 
My ire settled in bax 

iffice Look at that! (The tab! vefore 
him held pretty nearly everything, 
mush and milk to a bird and + 
“It seems longer ago than yesterday 
that I had a frankfurter and nothing more, 
he added, and then there was a time 
when I passed by the hot tamale man 
through -and | was 
would charge that 

is beautiful luncheon, 
the spread upon the tab! I 
am going to enjoy it i should be deli 
ed if No? Then I'lt get about it my- 
sell, with your permission 

A. E. Lancaster, the playwright 
his luncheon in a black skull 
uses & most beautiful silver 
weighs a great deal and 
been of those "f 
that came 
it 


ar to stein, 
is 


luncheons 


from 
bottle) 
no 


only 
and breathed 
afraid he 

That 
dicating 


my nose 


for 
a 


snt- 


you 


lanes 
ated ite 
Spoun ihat 
appears tu have 
olding pieces of 
over in the Mayflewer 
when the 


Cap, 


one 
furniture 
He waved aside 
asked, and said: 

*T use it because I feel that I have some- 
thing in my hand. Perhaps that suggests 
that presently I shall have something in my 
stomach. What dol eat? Weil, first, there 
milk It plays the chief part in my 
luncheon. It takes us back to nature-—-the 
first fount from which we drank, you know. 
It is a perfect food in itself 
to thoughts of the cow; 
think of the country; 
ure; nature of God. A milk lunch is tique- 
fied manna—and some of us are to the 
manna born. Zwieback next. It is twice 
baked, and therefore, like mercy, 
blessed. It blesseth him that bakes 
him that takes.” 

Alfred de Corcova lunches on kumyss— 
und plays that he likes it. 

Heury Clews ceases to think, about lunch- 
eon time. To the question, “ What do you 
think about luncheon?” he replied: 

“ Long before lunch time [ have ceased to 
think. See? I take lunch for the purpose | 


question wus 


is 


It carries us 
the cow makes us 
the country of nat- 


and 


reguiarttg S#ent 


gs 


;s “Ward McAllister used to say ‘Y¥ 


; goes out 


is twice 


lace 
and 
satin rib- 
the waist 
ind ended 
front in 


eay white 
chiffon 


liberty 


Rutherford, was in h 
gown over white tat 
Folds 
bon ran 
at the 

i little euct 

ehon A large 
tulle of 
pale bhus 


pleted 


princess 


feta of pale wine 


sottom of 


from nea 
sides up 
ntre 
blue trimmed 
wide 


om- 


shade and a 


the 


feather 


with ame 


ero front ¢ 


the 


mn, who won a blue 


Mi 


ribbor 


Kathleen Neil 
the ret day) 
gown. with tratling 

This jacket had 


embroidered at 


whil 
skirt 


driving a 
ind 
t-shaped 


wore 


white Eton 


ekel 


opentng 


crescen 
and 


their edges, 
the ime ¢ 
we dged with 


was worn. 


the hor sleeves res- 
The 
them \ 

Neil 


struw 


showed 


cents kirt Nounces 


re ¢ 


thin white underblouse 
cream-col- 


the 


lait Was 4 


with two ints 
the 
ver and meeting at the 
white 


the 


width of the lett side and back respect- 


turning « cen- 
crown, <A 


08- 


left 


low large 


started from under 


point and ran around to the back 


*e 
7 


Vanderbilt 
was in soft 
touched the 
The bodice 
quarter-inch 
vertical 
in the 
arm. A small round, 
knots of black 


Miss drove the 
eaurriage horses 
The skirt 


was 


Beach, whe 


on Tue siluy 
which 
absolutely plain 
in three- 
tucks 
bodice 


gray barely 
ground 
and siceves were laid 
tucks These 
fitting 


around the 


meeting were 
in the 
ves ran 
white hat 


ribbon was 


close- and 
slee 
trimmed ) with 
worn 


Miss Natica 
afternoon a 
ured in smati 
red flowers The 
with lace 
the 


Riv 
charming 


's wore early on Tuesday 
of white, fig- 
bouquets of soft 
skirt flounces edged 
raight foun and 
jacket described two 
the back and 
around. The 
finished in the 
white underblouse was 
Chioise Hatch also on 
pink frock trimmed with inser- 
tppliques and a hat of 
and trimmed with roses 
nde 


gown 
medallion 
had 
simplk ‘es 
rather short Eton 
it s 
hed 


of the sleeves 


thin 


edge in 
all 
wis 


scallops 

was fints 
bottom 
same way A 
worn, Mias 
Tuesday, a 


lower 


with hice 


wore, 


of lace 


silk 


tions and 
rose pink tulle 
oft 


the same st 


Mrs 
automobile 
net, It was 
over with f 
braided 
short 
all 
hat, th 
the crowr 


viored 


net ¢ Moore 
s frock 
princess 


Cleme in her 
white 
braited all 
The yoke por- 
lightly, and the 
dist was of em- 
white, cream-colored 
edge bound with black 
encircied with puffs 
worn, 


was 
heavy 


seen 


in of éeru 
and 


braid 


was 
ine écru 
tion 
effect from a 


was very 
ance 
broidery A 
straw sailor 
and 

of raspberry 


sm 


velvet 
satin, was 


. 


of the 
mitt 


day makes result when a 
works 
ip to gO so 

must be 
wound up ag 4 te good to your- 


See? 


returt A man's 


ire like a 
many he 
self and 
Do vou al 


yo 


our lunch- 


xu 
know I 

I saw 

May 


birdseed 


or am 
day he 


witha 


busy 
splits it in himself 
menu like ti 


One 


dozer th half she 


uy 
(Shrewsbury 


Half dozen Litth ims 


ks at iviar and 


SiusisOn de 


Fillet he euts 


follows, of which 
sparingly 

Then Romaine 
and eats and eats 

Chicken db In 
various trimmings, 

Philadelphia 
Salad, the elements 
enly to the Mayor 
the chicken 

A souffle 
Roquefort 
Bent's biscult compiet 
luncheon the Mayor 
water 

After this Mayor 
ward the City Hall 
the remainder of 

Ex-Mayor Hugh 
town seldom 
town or down Lown, 
candy of the insidious, imported kind, with 
considerable tinfoil about it, and little 
Tarkish pellets with sugar coats and shiny 
insides. Now he has changed that. Since 
he has been down in Wall Street Mr. Grant 
to luncheon, and he and Anthony 
Brady and Frederick P. Olcott may be oft- 
en found together Luncheon with these 
men is a matter of utility. In places where 
they congregate they meet each other, and 
still others, and more business is probably 
done in an hour than could be begun In a 
day under different circumstances. 

Each eats something, perfunctorily, that 
he may detain the other; then the other 
does the same, and In the course of down- 
town events they become reaprormge well 
filed. This is about ail hincheo 


salad -—of which he eats 


Maryland, with all its 
comes next 

squab and a German mixed 
of which are knewn 


and Providence—foliow 


cream and 
café noir, and 
repast. At 
nothing 


one canteloupe, ice 
IPE se, 
e the 


Grinks 


peache 
hus 
but 
the his 
much 
ternoon 

Grant during 
luncheon, But up 
always ate candy 


bends to- 


fer 


steps 


and feels bet 
the af 
his up- 
ate 


he 


nts 
of starting my works again. A man should } ;, with them. ‘Now and then thbre re mal be 
th fa bird, amd jerhip« & bore’ the 


May be cold 36 Tong us the bottles nbt Tet, 
or all acted care 





Col. Waldo Watterson’s 
Hospitality 


LWOOD had just returned from the 
South. It was his firet visit, and, 
like all Northerners, he was charmed 
with Southern hospitality and quite enthu- 
siastie about it, He told us of his experi- 
and his manner indicated the sreat 
delight it had afforded him 
‘Your relation of your experience in the 
South, Elwood, recalls to me an experience 
of my own with Southern hospitality dur- 
ing the civil war,” said Major McDougal. 
“Tt was somewhat different from yours, 
but quite as pleasant in tis way.” 
Major MeDougal took out a fresh cigar 


ener, 





We assumed attitude of attention and 
interest, It was always a treat to hear the 
Major tell of his war experiences. He 
fecmed to have had such rare ones, and was 
able invest their narration with such 
charm that you always felt a regret when 
listening that you had not lived in those 
When he had taken a long puff and 
the smoke slowly into the air, the 
Major began: 

“In June, i864, while I was stationed in 
Memphis, I received orders to go over into 
Northern Arkansas and pay off the Federa! 
troops in that Price's army had 

. been driven South by that time, but to meet 
“& possible attuck from guerrillas I was 
siven a guard of fifty men. Our journey 
had to made overland, and we were 
equipped with a wagon train. At the end 
of a hot day, and after a dusty march 
reached the little town of Paragould 
coming into the town was quite an 
When Lieut, March, who was in charge of 
the guard, picked out a site to pitch camp 
for the the putting up of the tents 
was Watched by a curious crowd of towns 
people My tent put up first As I 
stepped out, after arranging my things, | 
Was saluted by picturesque a looking 
personage as I had ever beheld. He was a 
handsome old fellow of about sixty, I 
should say, but still as straight as an ar- 
row His lor coat, shiny, and somewhat 
green with a nis broad expanse of shirt- 
front, his tile hat of the stvle much worn 
in the South befcre the war, were all sug- 
restive of better Jays. He looked, for all 
the world, like the caricatures you In 
the comic papers nowadays of the crushed 
tragedian. His air, however, was distin- 
guished and courtly, and checked the desire 
to laugh whtfch his attire inspired. Lower- 
ing his hat with a graceful wave, he said 

**Majah, permit me, Sah, to welcome you 
to Paragould.’ 

“ His grandiose manner suggested owner- 
ship of the town. I concluded he must be 

of importance. I thanked 
him for his welcome, 

“*Are we to enjoy the honah 
presence for long, Sah?’ he asked. 

"TT replied that we would break camp in 
the morning 

I regret that 
we would like to some little 
cial attentions in Paragould, Howevah, we 
will not let you depart without some slight 
effort to make your brief stay pleasant, 
and I Sah, and the officer in 
command of your will do Mme. 
Jones and myself the honah, Sah, of sup- 
ping with this evening. That is Mme. 
Jones's mansion thar, Sah!" He pointed 
to a rather modest weather-worn house on 
a hill a short distance from the camp 

"* Mme. Jones is a relative of mine, Sah 
a widow whose son is now at the front in 
the Confederate he continued. 
‘This deplorabie wah, Sah, has made sad 
inroads into our resources, but, Sah, an 
officer and a gentleman—even though 

different sentiments from ours, 
engaged in upholding a which 
shall have it that he 
pussed through Paragould without an of- 
fer of hospitality.’ 

*T thanked him with a 
March, who 

words with 


an 


to 


days 
blown 


section 


we 
our 
event 





night, 
was 


see 


a person local 


of your 


most sincerely, Sah, for 


show you s0o- 


hope you 


escort 


us 


sarvice, 


eherishing 
and cause 


we oppos« not to say 
our 
turned 
just then 
I had an- 


my visit- 


and 
came up 
When 


queries, 


how, 
to Lieut 
fora 
swered 


few 
the 


me 
Jeutenant 

or stepped 
May | claim 
to the Lieutenant 
without waiting for a reply: 
Col. Wa'do Watterson 
March I said, 
to meet you, 
Allow me to 
appearance of your men, Sah. They 
Sah I have just 
up this evening with 
Sah 


will 


up 
the honah of a 


Sah?’ 


presenta- 
thon he said, 
And 
I am Sah.’ 
Lieut 
** Delighted 


responded 


Lieutenant,’ he 
ompliment you 
on the 
took thorough soldiers, 
invited the Majah to 
Mme my relative, 
self, hope too 
Sah." 
He 
counte 
it b 





and 
honah 


Tones my- 


and | you us, 
in my 
made quick to forestall 
holding out additional inducements 

Tt ts few from 
and if come | will 
the 

your 


seemed to read a dectination 


winee, and 
just a 
will 


steps your camp 
promis you 


pit to 


you 
mint you 
Mme 


the 


finest juleps ever 
grows her 
eoncoction of a julep she 
the Southern 

Majah, and 
to receive 
fair hands. Tt will be 
remembered, | assure 


lips Jones 


and in 


own 
mint, 
believe no equal in 
hould like 
the Lieutenant 


own 


a8 


States I 


me, 


for you 


sur friend one 


rom her some- 


th 


g to be 


ng you, 


and 
for 
the 


The old fellow caught 
[ decided to accept his 
the fun of the thing 1 
Slichtest fear of treachery 
of hospitality, 
that there were 
force, Besides, the 


as that of Mme, 


my fancy, 
Invitation, | 
did not hay | 
behind his offer | 

convinced | 
about in any | 
he pointed out j 
Wats near | 


just 


because | was 


no rehels 
house 


Jones's too 


surprise fo 


weuld 


cur camp admit of any 
{ told him the Lieutenant 
be pleased to accept his kind invitation. 

“*The pleasure is all ours, Sah,’ he re- 
plied. ‘I will veturn for you in an nour 
to escort you te the mansion tut before 
I go, Majah, there is a little mattah-a 
mattah of some detieacy—-which I am forced 
fo communicate to you, Sah.’ 

“Tle came up closer to me, 
the Lieutenant had gone and 
alone, spoke in low tones, as if imparting 
a matter of the greatest confidence 

“*You see, Majah,’ he said, * we 
been sadly devastated by the wah, in Pura- 
zould, and, as I said, our resources kave 
veen drawn upon to an extent which could 
be foreseen. I am afraid, Sah, that 
in the emergency Mme 
stock of liquors has been depleted, and, « 
there is no way of replenishing it in Pare- 
gould just by the 
exigency of that 
a slight quantity jnleps 
be furnished by 

“It was certainly 
{ had ever heard, but I am keenly 
to the of the ridiculous, and 
nerve of that old codger in Inviting me to 
to his house to have a julep and then 
to furnish the whisky was Ir- 
resistibly funny, It quite me, and 1 
vielded gracefully, 

"* Theat will be all right,’ | 
you wish to take it with you?’ 

“*No, Sah, thank you; I will send eur 
niggah for jt,’ he said. And he deported 
with the promise return in 
to escort us to the house, 

“In about half an hour an old negro pre- 
sented himself at my tent with a note 
from Col. Waldo Watterson. It ran thus 
Major McDougal: 

My Dear Major: I am in a state 
tal perturbation. When I 
Madame Jones that } had invited you and 
March to sup with us, she was filled with delight 
at the prospective pleasure of your visit But 
when she reflected upon the condition of her 
larder she was plunged into distress In 
fact, Sir, she was moved to tears, She mourned 
the fact that she was not sufficiently provided 
to entertain two such distinguished officers, and 
suggested that the invitation had best be re 
called, though she would never to 
the painful circumstances which had deprived her 
of the pleasure of meeting you Seeing how 
much she took the situation to heart-—how deeply 
her pride was hurt—I bade her be of good cheer 
and to trust to me to provide all things neces 
fury for your entertainment But, Sir, it pains 
me to say that I am at a loss as to how to do it, 
except to throw myself upon your chivalry 1 
have, therefore, prepared a small list of arti- 
cles which I trust you will let my man have, in 
addition to the pint of whisky which you pre- 
viously—and with a delicacy which | shall never 
forget—olfered to supply. 

Yours, very cordially, 
WALDO WATTERSON 

“The list of articles which the Colonel 
desired was inclosed. It called for pota- 
toes, one-half a pound of coffee, and one- 
half a pound of sugar. 1 sent for the Com- 
missary Sergeant, told him to give the 
gro the provisions requested, also a pint 
whisky, and charge up the account to 
l was becoming more and more interested, 
and wanted to see the joke out The 
gro departed with his packages, and about 
half an hour later Col, Waldo Watterson 
put in an appearance, his 
beaming with pleasure. 

‘** Now, Majah, if you 
Lieutenant, we will proceed to 
sion, J think Mme. Jones will ha 
thing in readiness when we arrive.’ 

“He made not the slightest reference 
his note of a half hour previous. Of 
1 did not. My orderly soon fetched 
March, and we three set out for the 
which was not more than a few hundred 
yards from the camp. The Colonel walked 
between us, and keptupa conver- 
sation upor the war 
ornamenting 


to 
and I 


though 
were 


and 
we 


have 


not 


present Jones'® 


now, L am compelled 
the weension to request 
of whisky for the 
your commissary.’ 


the cheekiest proposal 


alive 


sense the 


ome 
asking me 
won 


said ‘Deo 


to Po) ee 


of great men- 


Lieut 


deep 


cease regret 


of 


m 


ne- 


send for 


the 


will 
man- 
every 


to 


Lieut 
house, 


running 
and its uttendant 

his 
phrases 


mis- 
discourse with 


When 
“mansion,” as 


fortunes, 
many grandiloquent 
reached the 
Colonel persisted in calling it, 
ut the door by the 
brought the Colonel's mote 
*** Jackson,’ said the Colonel, may 
inform your mistress that Major MeDou 
gal and Lieut. March of the Federal Army 
arrived, and awaiting the honah 
presentation. Meantime, Sahs, will 
here the veranda It is 
inside, and I think will 
here and sipping our 
awaiting the announcement 


we 
the 
met 
had 


house, or 


we were 


colored man whe 
to camp 


you 


ofa we 


take 
rather 


seats on 
warm 
sitting 


while 


we 
enjoy out 
juleps, 
of suppah 

The 
porch, but the 


veranda 
view from it 


was a very dilapidated 
was rather fine, 
and a slight breeze which came through the 
trees Was a pleasant relief after our long 
march that the blazing sun. 

In a few moments Mme. Jones came out, 


presented. She 


day in 


we were was a well- 

Her attire, 
pretense bet- 
in- 


re- 


and 
preserved woman of about fifty 
like the the 
ter days, and there was about her that 
charm which ts of 
finement She greeted graciously 
asked if we wouldn't come into the parlor 
‘IT ventured to suggest, Lorena, that the 

gentlemen would find it more enjoyable to 
sip their juleps the veranda,’ the 
Colonel 

“* Certainly,” she responded, 
fer it. If you will excuse 
that they are served.’ 

“The Colonel entertained us with all the 
gessip of. the town, interspersing his nar- 
ratives with frequent suggestions of his 


Colonel's, had 


ot 
vefinable indicative 


us and 


on said 


‘if they pre- 
me I will see 


| They 


| en, 


| enjoyable 





communicated to | 





ne- 


ered 





countenance | 


the |} 


course | 





own importance in the community. in | 
about ten minutes the negro, Jackson, came 
out bearing a tray with three juleps on ct. ; 
He was followed by Mme. Jones, who re- | 
mained just long enough to express the | 
hope that they were to our taste. We took 
a sip, pronounced them delicious, which, | 
indeed, they were, and she then re-entered | 
the house to look after the preparation of ! 
supper. 
‘In a short while supper was announced | 
Jackson, | 
Colonel | 
{ 


by and we in, preceded by 
the The house looked bare 
poverty-stricken, but everything was 
puloustly 


went 
and 
seru- 
neat. The took the head 
of the table, Mme, Jones sat at the foot, and 
laeut. March and | were either side 
had managed to up a chicken 
somewhere--l have always suspected Jack- 
son—and it Broiled. The chick- 
some tomatoes, boiled potatoes 
bread, and coffee constituted 


Colonel 


on 


scare 


was nicely 
sliced 
apple sauce, 
the meal 

“ During the meal the Colonel's volubility 
was He regalod with many 
of his experiences during the eurly days In 
the South, most of which we realized were 
fictitious, but which none the 
on that account Mme 
wus a charming hostess. Jackson 


incessant us 


were less 
Jones 


acted as 





THE STRANGER 


butler. and his get-up was ludicrous. He 
wore a discarded coat of the Colonel's and 
an expansive white tle made into a huge 
bow. It looked like one of Mme. Jones's 
apron strings, and | think it probably was, 

" After the meal we repaired again to the 
veranda, and we joined by Mme. Jones. 

**[ would like to invite you gentlemen to 
smoke’ said the Colonel, ‘but I regret to 
say that | parted with the last of my to- 
bacco to some Confederate officers—friends 
of mine—who passed through Paragould re- 
cently.’ 

“ Lieut 
his 


eee 


March came to the rescue. He pro- 
pouch, and the Colonel 
us with cornecob pipes. 
pipes I an- 
should to re- 

We made our adieus to 
the upon 
to our quarters When 
camp he shook hands, bude 


duced tobacco 
thereupon 
When had 
nounced that 
to the 


Jones, 


supplied 


we linished our 


we be obliged 
turn 
Mme. 


camp 


but Colonel insisted 
safely 


the 
is good-night 


ing us 
we reached 
und said: 


‘Gentlemen, | regret—sincerely regret— 
that 


more 


not to be 
to say, 
should 
again, I hope, 
again partake of our 


JUSTIN McGRATH. 


your stay in 
protracted 


that il 


Paragould is 
But allow me 
fortunes of wah 
this 
will 


Sahs, the 
ever bring 
Sahs, that 


hospitality 


you way 


vou 


AND THE TIGER 


eee 


OR the greater part of the afternoon 
I- the stranger had stood in front of the | 

cuge of the Indian tig in the Cen- 
tral Park Menagerie, and his extraordinary 
interest In the animal was by the 
keepers From time to time strayed 
from the tiger's cage to look at the 
animals—the elephants the rhi- 
neceros and the deer in the houses adjoln- 
ing, but he returned shortly. before 
took up his station in front Indian 
tiger 

Keeper Snyder noticed the 
the unusual interest which 
first the keeper thought him one 
to the menagerie 
there were other and much 
specimens of the family in the 
Park. Then « new thought occurred to him 

“T'll bet a dollar that fellow story 
for you if you pump him,” said the keeper 
the reporter. " I've that same in- 
cident before when | was with the Barnum 
people. That fellow is interested in the 
tiger because he knows a story connected 
with the brute. See if I'm not right. 

* Fine animal,” ventured the reporter 
the stranger. The 
thin face in which a pair 
eyes, steady church, 
feature, 

—s 

“ Know 

* Yes, rather.” 

"Did you capture 
porter at a venture. 

er (| te 

That was not the answer expected. Then 
the stranger down in the ‘ hospital” 
of the menagerie, in the little shed behind 
the elephants’ where Keeper Sni- 
der has traveling cages in which he treats 
lions when they suffer from locomotor 
ataxia, and tigers and tigresses when they 
have their Seating 
himself on a bale of hay 
knees with his hands, he 
I trapped that tiger when he was a lit- 
fellow, and his mother had 
me when I did it. I sold him to Hagenbeck 
of Hamburg by time I had fully reecov- 
from Hagenbeck 
traded him part 
for a baby You 
think -it, but a Weak- 
welfare of 


noticed 
he 
away 
other and 
and as 
of the 
stranger und 
showed, At 
of many 
to study 


artists who come 
the animals, but 
finer cat 


has a 


to seen 


to 
sallow, 
steely 

the 


raised a 
of 
were 


man 
gray 
as a only 
he said, with a nod of assent 
him? 

asked 


him?" the re- 


sat 





house, 


ilinesses, 


hugging 


oceasional 
and his 
began 

tle trapped 
the 
encounter 
the menagerie 


my and 


to here in 


exchange hippopotamus 


may not man has « 
ness for the animals ne catches 
{ happened to be in New York, and to re- 
member that my friend the tiger lived here, 
and that I might look him up to what 
kind of a chap he made 
“There is a big difference 
ing tigers and having the tiger hunt 
The incident occurred in the Dabrah 
lah district In where | had gone 
plant tea I way bit 


jungly land, which | thought of clearing tor 


see 
between hunt- 
you 
Doo- 
Assam, 
was on my to 
ua plantation 

‘By the middle of 
what [ wanted 
accompanied by 
to my 
with my 
there 
now sent 
the 
the 
them 


afternoon IT had 
my land was 
two servants, to 
of these I 
horse about a mile back 
shade and the 
the rear the 
to t 


to a 


the 
of 
my 


seen and 
ready, 
return bungalow One 
had left 
where 

other I 
with 
by 
would meet 
it along a 
Along 


grass 


was grass, 


to notify 


the 


to 
horse 
road 
I went 
trail to 


sides 


animal 
where I[ 


man 


around point 
my way, 
the point 
the of the trail was 
higher than my own head, 
ana to make the thicket even denser there 
interspersed with the 
of bushes and low-topped korinda 
and there trees. 
I had left my rifle 
horse, and it was 
feeling of uneasiness crept 
felt that I would be a bit more confident 
had I the weapon with me. I argued down 
my fears, however, and was strolling along 
the trail, when without an instant’s warn- 
ing there was a tremendous commotion in 
the tall grass. The bushes directly in front 
of me moved violently, then parted, ard 
before I had time to realize fully there 
was a vision of yellowness, a deep-throat- 
ed roar, and a tigeress had me, her hot, iil- 
smelling breath brushed my face, and she 
fastened her jaws into my shoulders in a 
single mighty crunch, Just then there was 
a noise in the roadway, and the animal 
raised her head. In another moment she 
had swung me clear of the ground and 
carrying me by the shoulder bounded cff 
in great leaps, 

“The tigress carried me all of 50 yards 


picking 
jungle desig- 
nated 

bamboo 
were 


grass clumps 


and here 
with the man with 
until now that a 


over me, and I 


the not 





| dinner 


where 
not 
ecrouch- 


me down in her home, 
cubs, their 
retreated, 
from springing dis- 
Was praying for me to 
the sake of enlivening 
sound broke the stillness, 
whirl the direetion 
came, to her 
could make a 
bullet erashed 
She fell, turn- 
still An 
Bulhua, 
where 


before she 
there 


yet 


set 
two tiny 
The 


gazed 


were eyes 


open tigress 


and at me 


ing, 
tance, as if she 
make a 
the fun 
the 
which it 
feet But 
shot rang 
through th 
halt 
Indian 
toward 
he hud 
day 


move tor 
Then a 
brute 


I saw toward 


and she rose 


before 


from 
hind she 
and a 
heart 

and 


move a out 
theres: 

ing a somersault, lay 
Eust 


cule 


Dassa 
tree 
tigress 


tiger hunter, 
from 


out of a 


the 


me 


been laying many @ 


Dussa « kitterms 


arms 


iught both of the his 
nestled clos 
his brown 
thought 
wus to the hut 
weeks, when I had 

Was taken my bungalow, 
under skillful treatment, my wounds 
repaired us much as they will ever repair 
rulsed both kittens they 
to eat solid food, When one night 
them broke a chain escaped, 
Other he presented me, for we had 
to know each well and had by 
time hunted much together 

The stranger opened a loose outing shirt, 
lrew the shirt partially off, showed 
the gnarled and purple marks deep in his 
shoulder and the upper part of his arm 
There are the scars of that day's work, 
the little tiger is the 
cage in the lions” house You s the 
and you see the ti the cage, 
See for yourself if the records of Une men- 
agerie do that Hagenbeck traded 
the tiger to‘the menagerie 

And in the record of the menageric 
found the entry where Hagenbeck had 
ed the 
popotamu 


Hard Work to Cash a Check. 


HE difficuities of 
“a strange 
ther night 


New York 
one of the 


in 


and they poor orphans, 


for the 


body 
was 
of 


somewhat 


about 
they 


borne 


irching 


which long com- 
and 


re- 


ing. J Dassa 


in three 


covered to own 


where 


* Dassa 
able 
of 


until 
were 
one and 
The 
ome 
that 


to 


other 


and 


and 
the 


scars 


now big one in 


in 


not show 
was 
trad- 
liger buby 


in part payment of a hip- 


cashing a check 
experienced 


by a 


in 
the 


weil- 


city were 


in Boston 
known newspaper 
chief 
metropolitan 
has friends 


mun, who 
of 


journals, 


conduct de 


partment 
of the 
lt huppens that he 
Hub; that is, 


seurch for 


one principal 


no in the 
In his 
check — 
cents 
he told 
daily 
either they 
doubtful 


pretended to be 


no wacqualintances 


some to cash his 
ull he 
ind sever 
who he 


of 


one 
and it vy lew 
he fo 


them 


had except a 
al people who, when 
was, confessed to be 
writings, but 


impecunious or 


readers his 
were 
that he 

He 


trict 
of 


temporarily 
the 

hid been on a \ 
the 
giving him greenbacks 
rs checks, but 
I found 
tel rk him as a guest of 
dune, and recognized the indorsement of 
the check and the signature on the regis- 
same; but he the th 

as identific Ne 
reputation, 


wus man he 


“ucation in a rural dis- 
where nutives made no hesitation 
for the 
he struck 


different 


newspa- 
the city, 
Che 


when 


things entirely 


remembered 4 


ter as the suid 
ild 


paper 


ind 


not serve ithon new 
knew 
piwiding from one 
obliged to ask 
h on a description of his 
Then, and not until 
ed in getting ahead of 
the hotel clerk and sect 
settle his bill and buy 


York 


No Lie, After Ali. 
The were telling fish stories, and at 
lank 


we 
him except by 
office te 


man 
atier 
ther, he was his ov 

personal 
did 


incre- 


te a} 
‘pt 
he 
dulity 

enough 


then 


the 


arance 
succe 
ot 
to 
New 


money 
ticket 


back to 


last 


the tall man on the cracker barrel 
said: 

‘I went down to the river 
and although the water was high 
I took a ten-foot pike 

there! exclaimed 

corncob * Tell 
Ith 


Ananias 


this morning, 


ilmast to 
a flood 
Stop 
with the 
an eight-pound trout 
But a pike 
for less than that! 
‘I took a ten-foot 


the 
us 
sit 


fat 
you 


idly 


man 

took 
by 

died 


pipe 
and 
ten-foot never! 
pike-pole,”” continued 
the unruffled tall, lank man on the crack- 
er barrel, “and in than five minutes 
I hooked out a fifteen-foot base 

‘*See here! See yelled 


less 


here!" the man 
who owned the grocery. ** You'll have to go 
‘way from here to finish that lie! I hain't 
got no lightnin’ rod on this store yit!' 

“T hooked out a fifteen-foot basswood 
log," persisted the tail, lank man, “and I 
want to ask how much you think I kin git 
for it” 
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According to 
the official re- 
port of the de- 
liberations cf 


Council on the present 
relations, the 


An important Factor 
im the 
Franco-Turkish Dispate. 


the French Cabinet 
pupture of Franco-Turkish 
French claim consisted (1) as regards the 
quay company—in obtaining a removal of 
the obstacles put in the way of the frew ex- 
of the rights derived from the fir- 
of concession, and (2) regards 
Lorando and Tubini debts—in obtain- 
execution of the of the Otto- 
man courts, had resulted, the Sultan's 
presence and at his approval, an 
rangement between the French 
dor and the Turkish Minister 
Affairs, !t is believed in diplomatic circles 
abroad that the Sultan the granting 
the second claim a quid pro quo for re- 
fusing to grant the first, and that the 
ported concession of the first was pub- 
listed by the French Government itself in 
order to leave the matter in a harmless 
atate after the (Czar's visit to France 

In the meantime the views of the Ports 
on the subject are being quietly set forth 
in a pamphlet and circulated among the of- 
ficials the foreign legu- 
tions in Constantinople which 
granted the control docks the 
quay company two years ago is repudi- 
ated the ground that the officials who 
made the bargain acted without authority 
Ever the concession Turkish officials 
who included in the 
have pointed to the Sultan the great 
danger of ng the in foreign, 
hands arrival of Anarchists and the 
departure Turks thus be 
made knowledge of the Gov 
ernment the emuggling 
in of the impossibility 
plague, and all man- 
were shown to the 
foreigners being in 
the Sultan 
company from 
under the firman 
to him at which 
surrender their 


eicise 
man 
the 
ing 


as 


decisions 
in 
in ar- 
Amba sana- 
for Foreign 
made 
of 


re- 


and 
firman 


embassies 
The 
the 


of 


of to 


on 


sitee 


were not transaction 
oul 
hay 
as the 
of 


without 


quays 


Young 
the 

nothing of 
contraband material 


could 


to say 


surveillaner 
evil which 
Con Fequence 

these 
prevent 
tull rights 
A figure mentioned 
the agreed 
cession, but owing to lack of funds he could 
not definitely the At length 
he determined effect purchase 
through a loan 
field the rights 


at 
ner 
direct 


possession 


be 
of 
For 


reasots 
determined the 
the 


Was 


enjoying 


company to con- 
matter 
the 
as he could not longer with- 
the without 
open rupture with France It this 
the game that the cable reported 
trouble has been equitably settled 
the loan was drawn up 
the Council of Ministers, 
usual direction that they approve 
This the council, headed by 
Islam, resolutely refused to do 
the matter present stands, 


Close 
to 
of concession 
was at 
peint in 
that the 
The measure 
and submitted 
with 
it 
Sheik ul 
And there 
with the 
circl 


to 
the 
al once 


at 


that France will 
ir applied 
the 

Importance 
officials in Constantinople 
the pluck of the Ministers 
*xumple of independence, it is said, 
Shown for 
is thought 
important changes 
government--or the 

opposition, which would seem more likely. 
It i» reeogniaed that if Shetk ul Islam lacks 


support the next 


the 
subsequent 
considered 


win 
the 


moment 
re- 
of 


pressure for 
pudtation 
slight 

Foreign 
marveling at 


such 


of firman 


are 

as 
an 
been 


it 


has not 
quarters, 


and, 
the 


the 


years 
be 
in 


in some 
prelude 
means 


to 
or some 


uf ot suppression of 


at crisis, it will be all up 
with him. while, if be still takes the lead 
in the opposition, it will mean the upsetting 
the whole policy which 


been to have all power in his own hands 
e 


Wiis 


of Sultan's 


As in a 
Times special Friday morn- 
ing, the visit of the Czar to 
Paris would be interpreted 

the Nationalists an 
cause of the veiled 
to encourage agitation 
in Louis Napoleon, now in the 
Russian Army, the actual Bonapartist 
pretender to the throne of France. The in- 
vitation the Paris Municipal Council, 
which is largely composed of Nationalists, 
for the Czar to come Paris, resembles 
the Invitations they sent out last year for 
the Provincial Mayors to assemble at a ban- 
quet under their auspices. The Mayors de- 
clined to come, for it was evident that they 
were to itentify themselves with 
the Nationalist movement against the Wal- 
deck-Rousseau Ministry and join in the in- 
sults against President Loubet. But when 
the President invited the Mayors to come to 
Paris as the guests of the national Govern- 
responded with a will, and en- 
acclaimed the work of the 


pointed 


out 

The Crar and 
the French 
Nationalists, 

by 

of theit 

of which is 


as 


espeort al one 
features 
of 


taver 


as 
of 


to 


desired 


ment, they 
thusiasticalls 
Government 

A recent number of Le Matin makes a 
Vigorous protest against the proposal of Le 
Vigaro that M. Déreul@de and other con- 
spirators condemned by the Senatorial H 


consensus of opinion in diplomatic ; 


has | 








Court should be pardoned on the oceaston | 


of the Caar’s visit to France, It is pointed 


out that, according to M. Dérouléde’s own | 


statement, his avowed! intention was to 
overthrow the present form of government. 
By his visit to Prance. 


it Is declared, the | 


(zar brings his support and approbation to ! 


that form of government, and ft is useked 
what right and by what means M. Loubet 
would dare destray the tnotention of the 
€zar, which is to show his support of the 
Government by opening the doors of France 
to these who have not ceased to procitim 
that their atm was to destroy and over- 
throw the Gevernment. Le Matin believes 
that such an act would be a slight on the 


| 
| 


Penate. white it would enfeeble the respect |-ard, there are three methods ‘by 
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of the Czar and the whole world for the 
judgment of that high assembly, It there- 
fore demands that the pardon, which, it 
says, it is the first to desire, shall be post- 
poned until such a time as it shall 
pear to be an ironical act 
~~ 
An important phase of 
Roumania, Russia, the Balkan question has 
and Austria, been thrown into prom 
inence by the recent 
visit of the Roumanian Premier, M. Stourd- 
za, to Vienna, where he held a series of 
conferences with Count Goluchowski. M 
Stourdza is said to have given the Austre- 
Hungarian Minister certain details of mat 
ters connected with Russia which have 
caused a disagreeable impression in Bucha 
rest, among which was the Ro 
sia in sending a torpedo the 
Lower Danube Gialatz 
tirely contrary to the strict stipulations of 
the Danube convention, and was not dene 
as reported in cabie dispatches at the time 
on the invitation Roumania Besides 
this the Russians have becun building for- 
tifications on the left bunk of the Killa 
mouth of the Danube Delta. Although here 
the left bank belongs to Russia, still the 
forts threaten Roumania. and indirectly 
Turkey, they are erected the same 
spot where in 1847 the first crossing of 
the Danube was effected by Russians; 
moreover, the Berlin Treaty clearly 


not ap- 


ot 
up 
was en- 


action 
flotilla 
This 


to 


of 


as on 


the 


states 


that no fortifications shall be bullt from the | 


lron Gates Danube, 
de- 


con 


to the mouth of the 
and that all the old forts were 
molished. [t was also stated that the 
centration of large bodies of Russian troops 
behind the forts could hardly 
by the current 

These revelations 
were made public 
from Vienna, have 
Austrian 


to 


be explained 
manoeuvres 
of M 

only after his 
profoundly 

the 
representations 
parties to the 


to preserve 


Stourdza, which 
degarture 
stirred the 
Government ts 


at 


press, and 
being asked to make 
St. Petersburg as ane of the 
Berlin treaty which engaged 


the status quo of the Balkans 
—* 


re- 
th 
Stugnation of 


According to some 
Development of cent cable reports of 
Russian Trade, general 
: Russian industry 
commerce and the grain famine, the 
ence of which upon trade is said to be 
direct in Russia than in any 
the customs returns recently 
ering the first five months of the 
year compare favorably with the 
for the same period in 1800 and 1) 
From Jan. 1 to June 1, inclusive, 
exported merchandise 
T78.000 rubles, as compared with 219,500,000 
Tubles during the same in 1900), 
205,461,000 rubles in 188). value of 
imports during the five 
to 215,692,000 rubles 
rubles in 1900, and 
1st, Tt will be therefore, that while 
there was a fairly large increase in 
value of exports, there was a decrease In 
that the imports, showing a balance in 
Russia’s faver of about 40,000,000 ruble@ 
These figures do not include Russia's trad« 
with Finland the trade in precious 
metals. of which, during the five months 
the exports were valued at 7,338,000 rubles 
and the imports 168,000 


ana 
influ- 
more 
other country 
published cov 
present 


reports 


Russia 


to the value of 2.,- 


and 
the 
amounted 

OG 
rubles | in 


period 

The 
months 
against 
Sa 40 000 


as 


of 


nor 


rubles. Extiu- 
sive also of the above totals there were ex- 
ported to Pacific ports commodities to the 
value 17. 868.004) rubles 
138,401 ¢ rubles in 1s), 
bles in the preceding year 
Details of the customs report 
that there was a decrease in the imports of 
cust fron, copper, zinc, wire, machinery, any. 
locomotives, though the duty on those com- 
modities amounted to S88.270,000 rubles, as 
against Sv.064,000 rubles during the same 
period of 1900. The tea tmports show an in- 
the figures for the five months 
88,000 poods, as compared with 406,000 
last year BOT) Ist Rus- 
naphtha exports show u« in- 
crease. During the five months under re- 
view they amounted to 37,770,000 poods 
against 26,689,000 poods in 190, and 28838, - 
00 poods in the preceding year. The ex- 
ports of eggs and butter and of woo! and 
IncTea s« 


at 


ot 


and 12.340,000 ru<- 


also reveal 


erease, be- 
ing - 
poods 


and in 


sia’s steady 


woolen fabrics also show a steady 


In speaking at an educational 

Pdveation conference im Simia the other 
in India. day, Lord Curzon, the Viceroy 
of India, made some remarks 

which are being more or less warmly com- 
mented on by the British Anglican press 
In regard to religious instruction in 
State schools he said that. although he be- 
lieved that no teaching of the young could 
have the desired effect unless it rested upen 
a religious foundation, still, he held that it 
was. not for the Government to undertake 
the teaching of a foreign religion in India. 
He continued: “1! am not inclined to find 
the solution in the mora! primer or text 
book that Was suggested by the Education 
Commission. If puplis can cram Euclid 
there ‘s nothing to prevent them from 
cramming ethics. 1 am not certain either 
that the moral precepts which we 


stand are easily grasped by the native 


mind. The ideas of good and evil. are equal- | 


ty entertained by the East and West, but 
differently expressed, We must lvok for 
the religious instruction of Christian, Mo- 
hammedan, xnd Hindu to the private tmestt- 
tutions where the tenets of those faiths 
are taught by their own votarics, to which | 
we can lend the assistance of Government | 


grants in aid. Ax regards the moral stand-— 


at! 


Pea 


which 


[Sh met 


TIMES. 


) Cant 
| Steel 





ean be inculeated, the careful selection of 
teachers, the use of text books that imbue 
by precept and examples a healthy moral 
tone, and discipline in boarding schools.’ 
Later, in reverting to the moral and intel- 
lectual standard of India, Lord Curzon said 


that the original mistake had been a 


| slavish imitation of English models, and he 


strongly cendemned a system which made 


| examinations the sole test of education. 


A 
The 


recent number of 

Japan Times 

gives some signifi- 
concerning the Imperial 
at Wakamatsu, which was 
only founded eighteen months ago From 
then until the works began operations in 
February, 1901, the whole plant had to be 
constructed and the workmen engaged. in 
February the works began the manufacture 
of pig iron, and in May the work of 
facturing Siemens steel, at the rate 
} *bout forty Two of the 
roll mill plants having been completed, the 
medium 


Indastrial Progress 
in Japar. 


particulars 
Factory 


manu- 
of 


tons a day five 


production of and small rails and 
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plates was started toward the end of June 
last. The other plant will be completed by 
the end of the present month, and the 
manufacture of large rails and other ware 
will be started at once 

It is also stuted that is estimated that 
90,000 to 100,000 tons can be pro- 
duced in a year when ail the arrangements 
shall have been completed, and the opera- 
ean be carried their full extent. 
Next year the factory will use iron ob- 
tained from Akiya, in Eechigo, where ore 
has been found in large quantities, stated 
to be equal in quality to the best imported 
mineral 

An interesting item may be added the 
in The Japan Times from the 
Board of Trade Journal, which 
that last Japanese shipping 
marked proportional in- 
the Chinese treaty ports between 
Canton, their share of the 
from 7.1 to 12 per cent, 
Britain fell from 68.6 
and that of Germany 
cent 


of steel 


tions to 


te 
Statement 
British 
shows year 
alone showed a 
crease at 
Shanghai 
total tonnage rising 
while that of Great 
to 67.6 


from 6.7 


and 


per cent 


te 5.2 per 


en 


ROM time to time re 
papers find short 


conspicuous 


aders of the news- 


F 


semething or other 


paragraphs in 


positions announcing that 


in 


has happened in Achir 
of Dutch officers 
men ambushed and slain, a 
village 
mem 
there ts 


| Sumatra a couple and 


fa scare of 


of Malays 
burned 


force 
or a rebel 
with a 
that 


captured, 

Only a 
likely 
connection between one paragraph and an- 
other, and 


reader 
realize 


good 
ory is to any 
been 
of 
of 


has 
part 


enly a person who 


for the 


the 


reading newspapers best 
years know 


reports 


real significance 
such 
And 


country 


this 
engaged in 
out the last traces revolt 
the part of another branch the Malay 
rave—in the Philippines the experiences of 
Holland in Sumatra have ar At 
my © Great Britain ha been 
taking comfort from these experiences 
writers in papers are pointing out 
that if u Sumatra has been exist- 


yet, the f 


present time 


in that 


at 


View of act 


the 


is 


of on 


stamping 
of 


interest 
ate recently 
and 

London 
revolt in 
and shows no signs of 


that 


ing for twenty 
ending, it « 
fighters like th 

the stage of 
It 


years 


an hardly be expected 


toers can soon be crushed 
guerrilla has 
cold 


when operations 


| been reached comfort, but it 
something 

The 
have 
called 
properly 
the 
wie 
paign in 
Achins refused 
ty the Netherlands, and 
took The Sultan 
| embass to the American diplomatic 
at Singapore to appeal for the military 
the United States, and at the same 
dispatched Commissioners to treat 
| the Dutch Government. Encouraged by the 
hom sid from Great Britain and the 
United States, the Sultan rejected the terms 
by the Netherlands. In the 
had obtained from British 
American merchants great ot 
and ammunition, His treachery led 
declaration of war aguinst him by the Gov- 
of the Dutch Ez Indies. 
begun seems now no nenrer 
it started It 
of S200 0000000 
of 
latest 
settle the 


Holland 


is 


Netherlands 
Achins 
but 
continually 
of the 
cam 


troops of the 
with the 
the Atchins Acheens, 
the Atjehers.) almost 
vear IST. The outbreak 
curiously like that of the 
Afric The Sultan « 
to recognize the 

long 


sent a 


colonial 


been at war falso 


or more 


since 
war 

South the 
suzerain 
negotin 

secret 
agent 
aid 


Tinie 


of 


tions place 


of 
he with 


of 
| offered mesa ti- 

time he and 
stores arms 


the 


to 
General 
The war thus 
: close than 
the Dutch upward 
lives of thousands 
time the 

to 
from 


ernor 


cast 
the 

the 
expeditions 


when has ¢ 


and 
soldiers, and at 
the 
affair for good 


and setting 


o 
present of 
which 
arrived 
work 
Sumatra 
the 
Indian Ocean 
northwest, and 
suited than 
It 
hills, jungles 
lust-named 


is has 


is to 
New 
of the 
aren is in the 
the country even better 
South Africa to guerrilla 
consists of thickly . weeded 
fnd swamps, especially the 
Owing to the rapid rise of 
the resulting heavy floods, 
great number of 
to piles On many 
diabolical, treach- 
woud 


next to Borneo and 
largest of the 


The disturbed 


is 
Guinea, islands 
is 


ix 


rivers and 
dwelling 
natives are moored 
after some 
outrage, the Dutch troops 
punitive expedition against 
Village, to find, when they arrived 
their objective, that the villagers had drift- 
ed their dwellings off to 
and that it would be tmpossible 
them 
The 
They 
stature 
Filipir 


the places of a 
the 
an oceasion 
set 
on a Some 


only at 


another 
to identify 


quarter 


number about two millions 
derk-skinned race, of small 
almest as intelligent as the 
also resemble the Filipines 


Achins 
are a 
and are 


They 


} In seme of the latter's unamiable character- 


treacherous, revengeful, and, 
on occasion, bleodthirsty in the extreme 
They are good satiors, clever workers in 
gold and silver, in the latter of which met- 


istics, being 


' als their country is rich, and their silk and 


cotton stuffs are artistic and much sought 
after by collectors of Oriental textiles. 

Before the war began the Sultan lived In 
typical Eastern state. He had a fieet of 
260 vessels and 1.000 elephants: his palace 
was full of gold and silver objects, and he 
possessed a remarkable collection of jew- 
He was, to most intents and purposes, 
an indepentient sovereign, but the Nether- 
lands possessed “ suzerninty over his 
kingdom: he was unable to treat with for- 
eign powers, and he was not allowed to 
possess more than a specified amount of 
armaments. It was to Great Britain that 
the Sultan owed this measure of Independ- 
ence, sinee it was a provision of the treaty 
Signed in London on March 24, U4, be- 
@ween the British and Dutch Governments. 
The war began, ax has been stated, end 
the Ni 


Wart, 


Sa at 


els. 


EIT 


re 


as 
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the 
ting out of 
It 


year 


Hollanders in 
the force took considera ble 
until the 
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and a 
town of Mussijit 


those fit- 
time 
next 
Sumatra 
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difficulty. The 
fort Kotar- 
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wa not Spring of the 


that Gen 
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tered 
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it without any great 


possessed a 


which 


however it 
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Sultan 
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structed 
Dutch 
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kills 

further 


was well 
defied the attack 
who were beaten off 
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with 
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and 
being 
1.000 
Swie- 
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being one o 
then set 
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under 
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operation time 
Th 


irrived 


wert 
impossible next 


Dutch troop Gen. van 


three 


ten After besieging eapital for 
weeks thi captured 
2 s ended the 

ere concerned 

Achins did 
Instead of 
took 


yets of 


it 


war so far as formal oper- 
like the 


know 


but jus 


sain, the net when 


with 
opportunity 


were bouter giving it 


4 xood grace, they every 


ot ipturing rvutr pieking off o 


diers, « clallys ifficers: of burning stores 


and the coal for river gunboats, and gen- 


the 
guerrilla 
msiderable 


loss to 


much 
Like 


soon a amy ¢ 


eralis Bf 
Dutch as ¥ 
fichter se l 
body of 


1using as 
yesiboly other 


troops appeared, every one wa 


pacttite 
the 


to end 


Dutch 
this 
of 
drained 
the 
sent 
hod 


and 


Agalr precedent 
order 


the 


have tried means in 
finances 
has 
gold 


They 


which ha 
Nether! 


national 


war crippled 
Indic 
treasury of 
talwart 
te Sumatra, a 
Malays 
treacher 


He 


was 


the ind ind 


its and 
youtt 
man who 


f the in his veins 


who their hypocrisy 
Kart 
row 
frem 
Commander in Chief there 
rule over 
1881 ana 
ind has 


retoud 
Ge 
ind 


ross 


ind vindictive cruelty was 
der Heyden 
up the East 
the ranks 
He s 
the 


then 


van who born 


it Indies, and who 


to De 


eed imposing an iror 
he retired 


afre 


i 
it 


sh 


Achinus« 
the 
continued eve 
The Dutch at 
tired to a small triangular 
linc from the port of Oleh Leh to 
the fortified post of Kota Pohama A mili- 
tary dend line was marked by a ratiroad on 
an embankment, and this if a 
Malay was found was ym 
sight the force 
without 


revolt 


in desperation re- 


district, with 


coast 


line 
shot 
Dutch 
ef annibtla- 


insicte 
he 
line me 
danger 


rebel 
Onutsinte 
eould march 
tion 

It would 


events of 


relate all the 
surrender of 
their 
the 
by 


take a vume to 
the campaign—the 
aml the punishment 
be followed as 

fancied themscives 
ack oon small body of 
natives a irmed with 
Which they tain from 
ewift 1 that suee 
ronning 
At the pr 


begin the 


the rebels of 
leaders, 
Holla 
BOTTI 
The 

fles, 
the 


oniy to soon as 


nder secure 
att revenge. 


re repeating ri- 
by 


eed in 


Singapore 
itive 
blockade 


present time 


raus 
ny 
an expedition is about 
work of “ finally subjugating 
the Achines« Grent hepes are entertained 
in Holland that dof this disastrous 
campaicn ts in sight, but outsiders, reme- - 
bering what has gone look for the 
same progTamme—the apparent end of the 
rebellion, the decimation of the European 
troops by sunstroke and disease, and then, 
when they are weunkest. a sudden night at- 
tack, and an little paragraph In the 
newspapers 


te 
the er 


before 


yther 


Turkish Customs Oddities. 


HE Custom House officials 
York are far from being the 
anathematized by travelers An 

American woman who traveling in 
Turkey writes this a friend in this city: 

“T will complain no more of our customs 
officials. The other day I sent a large doll 
to §6Switzerland friend. It was 
dressed carefully fi Turkish costume, 
but it got further than the Custom 
House here in Constantinople, where It was 
stopped superior orders, as it was not 
eonsidered ‘fitting that a doll should be 
dressed as a Turkish lady.’ 

“This was bad enough, but to-day I 
heard of a worse case, A friend who is to 
remain here fcr several years received from 
Persia some lovely Persian carpets of great 
value. Unfortunately the maker, Habib- 
ollah, had woven his name into the fabric. 
This was at once noticed, ahd my friend 
was informed that the carpet must be ex- 
ported at onee. And what on earth do you 
think the reason was? The last syllables 
of the name almost made * Allah,’ and the 
customs officials decided that ‘ it is impos- 
sible to allow the name of God In a carpet 
which Ix to be trodden on.’ 

“I will never say anything more about 
our appraicers. Those Iwill mect at the 

Aid ak retugn are gems oad ts 
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An Uncollected Poem of Whittier's. 


Lines from the German of Lamiter. 


From its dark cavern hurries on, 
Ceaseless by night and morning's beam, 
Thought after thought ye thronging rise, 

Like spring doves from the startled wood, 
Bearing like them your sacrifice 
Of music unto God! 
And shall those thoughts of joy and love 
Come back again no more to me 
Returning Uke the patriarch’s dove, 
Wing-weary from the eternal sea— 
To bear within my longing arms 
The promise-bough of kindlier skies, 
Plucked from the green immortal palms 
Which shade the bowers of Paradise? 


Child of the sea, the mountain stream 
By evening's star and noontide’s sun— 
Unul at last it sinks to rest 
O'erwearied in the waiting sea, 
And moans upon its mother's breast 
So turns my soul to Thee, 
—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER in The 
Liberator of Aug. 10, 1838, From The 
Independent. 


The Yellow Newspaper Soup. 
Riis in The Outlook. 
newspapers fomented 
the trouble in the 
failing to take the wrong 
question One of them set 
ebout doling out free soup that Winter, 
when work was slack, as a means, of 
course, of advertising its own “ charity.” 
Of all forms of indiscriminate almegiving, 
that is the most offensive and most worth- 
less, and they knew it, or they would not 
have sent me a wheedling invitation to 
come and inspect their “relief work,” of- 
fering to have a carriage take me around. 
I sent word back that [ should certainly 
look into the soup, but that I should go 
on foot to it Roosevelt and | made the 
inspection together We questioned the 
tramps in line, and learned from their own 
lips (hat they had come from out of town 
to take it easy In a city where a man did 
not have to work to lve. We followed the 
pails that were carried away from the 
“relief station’ by children, their con- 
tents sometimes to figure afterward as 
“free lunch” in the saloon where they 
had been exchanged for beer: and, know- 
ing the facts, we denounced the thing as a 
nuisance The paper printed testimonials 
from Commissioners Parker and Grant, 
who certified from Mulberry Street, which 
they had not left, that the soup was a 
noble Christian charity, and so thought it | 
evened things up, I suppose I noticed, 
however, that the soup ran out after, 
and I hope we have the last of ft 
We can afford to leave that to Philadel 
phia, where common appears to be 
drowned in it. 


Jacob 

The yellow 
industriously 

Bourd, never 
side of any 


most 
Police 


seen 


Bense 


Books, Rag Heaps, &c. 
Arthur Symons in The Saturday Review 
There exist, then, under 
of literature, or without even 
of a stolen tithe, hooks which are 
printed paper which has come 
ragheap to return to the ragheap, that 
Mmameless thing the newspaper, which can 
be likened only. and that at its best, to a 
printed phonograph It is assumed that 
there is a reason in nature why the British 
shopkeeper should sit down after business 
hours, and read, for the price of a penny 
or a halfpenny, at 5 that a fire broke out 
at the other end of London at 10 o'clock 
in the morning, and that a voung lady of 
whom he has never heard was burned to 
death But the matter is really of no im- 
portance to him, and there is no reason in 
why he should ever know anything 
about it He has but put more 
between himself and any rational 
conception of the meaning of his life, be- 
tween himeelf and any natural happiness 
hetween himself and possible wisdom, 
Facts are difficult of digestion, and should 
be taken diluted af infrequent intervals 
They suit few constitutions when taken 
whole, and none when taken indiscriminate- 
ly. The worship of fact is a wholly mod- 
ern attitude of mind, and it comes together 
with a worship of what we call 
True science is a kind of poetry, it is a 
divination, an imaginative reading of the 
universe What we call science is an en- 
gine of material progress; it teaches us 
how to get most quickly to the other end 
of the world and how to kill the people 
there in the most precise and economic 
manner. The function of this kind of 
ecience is to extinguish wonder, whereas 
the true science deepens our sense of won- 
der as it enlighte every new tract of the 
enveloping darkne 


Vague tithe 
the excuse 
not books 
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Epidemic of Baldness. Japan. 


From The 
European women 
Japan must live in a 
dread, for, according to 
country, they may at any 
greatly valued 
large number of women have already suf- 
fered in this way; Indeed, there was an 
epidemic of Beldness at Chiba last year, and 
there has been an even more serious one 
quite recently at Osaka, the same province, 
where, as it will be remembered, an ¢ 
tensive epidemic of plague, which sub 
quently assumed a most formidable and 
alarming character, prevailed in the last 
months of 1800 and at the very beginning 
of 1%). The clinieal course of the affec- 
tion under consideration offers many points 
of interest, and differs eminently both as 
regards extent and character from the oc- 
currence of sudden baldness, say, for in- 
stance, after enteric fever or any other 
acute fever attack. For it is stated that 
during that epidemic of baldness the loss 
of hair comes to women (and men also) 
after very little, if any, premonttory warn- 
ing. The scalp may, fo all appearances, 
be quite healthy, and, as far as its ex- 
ternal examination is concerned, no mor- 
bid signs could be detected, and there may 
be no symptoms either of actual iliness, or 
even of slight indisposition; bul a woman 


Spectator 
who are resident in 
state of 
report 

time 


constant 
from that 
lose that 
the hair A 
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may find when she combs her hair soon 
after rising in the morning that it falls out 
in remarkable quantities, and soon she Is 
partly, if, indeed, not quite, bald. Or it 
may be that for some little time, as it has 
been observed in some of the more acute 
and severe cases, there have been disturb- 
ances of vision, a feeling of vertigo, dimin- 
ished appetite, and digestive troubles, but 
none of them being well defined or pre- 
senting any definite character; it may, 
however, be added that in some cases at 
least It was noted that a slight rise of tem- 
perature has preceded the infliction. The 
effects of the disease exhibit several in- 
teresting peculiarities. The bald patches 
are irregularly spread over the head, but the 
first large one generally appears on the 
crown and extends down the back of the 
head instead of forward toward the fore- 
head; thus it may be that the back of the 
head is quite bald and the front covered 
with hair—the opposite of the course of 
baliness as we know it in Europe. Then, 
also, men's beards are ravaged in a pecu- 
liar manner. The left cheek, say, may be 
completely bereft of hair while the rest of 
the beard is as usual, as also is the mus- 
tache, which, fortunately, is but slightls 
affected by the disease, Another point 
which may he noticed is that most of the 
victims of the epidemic are women, and 
more children are attacked than men 


Some Queer Pranks. 

From ‘Ihe Nineteenth Century 
Nash had some merit and som« 
He was not a brilliant, but yet an 
sy companion, He never forgot good 
manners so far as to go in a dirty shirt to 
disgrace the table of a patron or friend. 
These qualifications made the furniture of 
his head, but for his heart, that seemed 
an assemblage of the virtues which dis- 
play aun honest, benevolent mind, and the 
Vices that spring from too much good 
nature. He pitied every creature's dis- 
tress, but lacked prudence tn the relief 
thereof. He often faisehoods, but 
never were any of his harmless tales tine- 

tured by malice. 

In that age a fellow of high humor would 
drink no wine but what was strained 
through his mistreses's kerchief He would 
eat a pair of her shoes tossed up in a 
fricassee, and he would even run naked 
about the town to divert the ladies. The 
age of such kind of wit as this is most 
distant from wisdom 

Mr. Nash, between 1605 and 1705, must 
have been reduced to strange expedients in 
quest of a livelihood A favorite resource 
was the acceptance of extraordinary wa- 
Kerr. Being at York and having lest all 
his money, some of his friends promised 
to equip him with fifty guineas upon this 
proviso, that he would stand at the great 
the Minster, attired 
blanket, as the people were coming 
the church To this he agreed, but 
Dean passing out knew him What 
eried the divine, ** Mr. Nash in a ma 
ade?" ‘Only a Yorkshire penance, Mr 
Dean, for keeping bad company," sa 
Nash, pointing to his companions 

Some time after this he won 
consequence by 
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Former Work in English Coal Mines. 
From Good Words 

Neither women nor boys of tender age 
ire permitted to toil in pits Sixts 
é however, a very different State 

i » evidence give be- 
which inquired 
almost 


girl 


coal 
rears 

of things o 
fore the Roy: uW 
into mining life in the 
incredible, One witness 
ranging from 
worked in the 
waist, and were ¢ 
broud belt was 
waist, to the front of 
fastened When she went on ail fours the 
passed between her legs. and was 
attached to the corve, and she dragged the 
coal wagon after her, being harnessed to 
it like an animal.” Some of the girls, the 
fillers of the corves in the working places 
shoveled the coal in the presence of miners 
who worked in a state of nudity; and the 
demoratization of both men and women in 
the mines aroused the indignation of the 
Commissioners The pitmen had become 
30 accustomed to the prevailing shame- 
lessness that they were surprised at the 
sensation the revelations caused, and one 
miner admitted, though in rather luke- 
warm tone. that ‘it did make the girls 
rather boldish being In the pits." Wt 
self-respect was absent there could b« 

tle religion, and two piteous answers 
questions on Christianity were given 
girl workers, one saying, “No; I never 
heard of Christ Nobody ever told me 
nbout Him,”” and another erting this 
singular travesty of Scriptural fact: ' Jesus 
was Adam's and they nailed Him to 
a tree.” 


forties, was 
said that 
teen years Of age 
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George Eliot. Her Many-sidedness. 
Frederic Harrison in Harper's 

Tt must not be sunposed that she was en 
tirely wrapped up in deep problems of meta 
physics and ethics, Far from it! She was 
the most courteous and considerate of 
friends, delighting in lUvely conver 
and good-natured gossip. She was an ad 
mirable housewife, and very proud of her 
practical acecomplishmerts as a sensible 
and kindly mistre She interested her- 
self much in finding a comfortable situa 
tion for any young woman whom she 
judged to be tn need of a friend We have 
letters she addressed to my wife recom- 
mending a girl as a nurse. “TI have reason 
to belleve,”" she wrote, “that her habits 
of feeling and conduct are much above the 
average in young women offering them- 
selves for domestic service.’ The girl In 
question was leaving her place, as George 
Bliot suspected, owing to “a cabal against 
Mary in the kitchen as ‘the proud house- 


ition 





maid.’ Her underclothing was thought ar- 
rogantly good, and her bearing toward the 
men had a little too much dignity.” 

Her zeal to help those who were tn trou- 
ble was always active. I remember once 
seeing her*spring to her feet, and, stretch- 
ing up her arms with that passionate gest- 
ure she sometimes would display, she said: 
“Yes! the day wiil come when it will be a 
natural instinct to stretch out a hand to 
help one who needs support, as automatic 
and irresistible as it is now to use our 
hands to keep ourselves from a fall." 


Verdi on Berlioz. 


From Verdi's Letters, 

‘Berlioz was a poor invalid, at 
with everybody, acrid and malignant. 
possessed great, acute genius. The rare 
xuift of Instrumentation was his. He fore- 
stalled Wagner in many orchestral effects. 
The Wagnerites will not agree to this, but 
it is so, nevertheless. He did not know 
moderation. He lacked the calm and, I will 
say, the equipoise that are indispensable 
to completeness in art. He always went 
to extremes, even when he did a pratse- 
worthy thing Hie was treated badly 
enough while he lived. Now he is dead, 
hosanna!"' 

In 1871 Arrivabene sent 
the nightingale 1 asked 
them to music. Verdi wrote his excuses. 

‘Your verses are pretty, but you know 
well that | am not good at doing fugitive 
pleces. And then, do you imagine that 
after I had made a few trills and a few 
ascending scales, thinking to imitate the 
nightingale, that I should have a melody? 
Ah, no! Melodies are not made of trills 
and scales 

* Don't be angry with me if T run down 
Rossini a little, for Rossini need have no 
fear of abuse, Art will be the gainer when 
eritics know enough and have the cour- 
age to speak the truth about him." 
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Selling Girls in Northern Nigerta. 
From The Empire 
Business connected with the sale of some 
silver took me one’ day to the house of a 
slave dealer who had some twelve or four 
teen very engaging young females to dis- 
pose of Entering the house through the 
heavy-pillared, low, be-matted porch, I 
found myself, when my eyes had grown 
vecustomed to the subdued light and the 
fleecy smoke of the burning spices, in a 
larg square, hall-shaped room The 
young women were squatting about on 
skins and mats doing one another's hair, 
touching up one another's eyes with kwolll, 
‘black antimony powder,) laughing, talk 
ing, singing, and to all appearances thor- 
oughly enjoying themeeclves, notwithstand- 
ing that they had only recently been torn 
from the bosom of their families When 
the dealer had looked at the silver I 
brought with me he directed my attention 
to his stock, and, after a few observation 
relative to their place of origin, called up 
three of the girls and tried to push 
their points 
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expatiating upon 
horse r might do in this country 
Was cunning In the preparation of the 
perfumes of the country, in the blending of 
ivet an? frankincense and myrrh, just the 
fer a wealthy Ba Ture min) 
like me Another could sing and dance; all 
were cl and well favored. After listen 
ing to the dealer for some time, I told him 
very plainly that IT did not require ¢ 
wluve * Ah he replied ‘then I 
What you want, and have just the 
t ult And a girl, half Arab. h 
Sudant immediately produced from a 
room The ealer was sure she 
uit me—he lings to get that 
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Why Helen Keller Is Happy. 
From The 

Whe tires of 
ler This wonderful giri af 
dumb—or at least dumb until re 
best-known and = best 
all the lant We have 
those when 
per erance nd mar- 
ed throug 
fortune had 
We have watched 
step by step, as the world 
itself before her delighted ap- 
preciation Of recent months we have 
her entering Radcliffe College, and 
taking honorable rank there. * 
fort given her 
peech, thongh she can hear no 
that she utters When chosen Vice 
dent of her class, sh@ rose at the 
man luncheon and said distinctly *Class- 
mates, it is a great pleasure, and I esteem 
it a great honor, to be present here 
perk to you lt am glad to have an op- 
portunity to thank the class for their kind 
ness in electing me thetr Vice President 
and I that I may become acquainted 
with many of vou Though I 
ou, LT will soon know you by touching your 
hands 

**Miss Keller,” said one of 
the other day, “is really the 
know of. And why? 
obstucles she has overcome,” 

isn't that a secret worth knowing 
and practicing? We all want to be happy 
Who is there of us that may not find this 
pathway to happiness: Obstacles to be over- 
come? Fortunately for our feebler wills, 
they will not be Helen Keller's obstacles 
We bave those priceless possessions, our 
five senses Sul as we try to do 
things we shall run up against obstacles in 
sufficient abundance The main thing ts 
to try to do things. 
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Chinese Traits. 
From The Open 
traits in the Chinese character, 
themselves, are mildness and ur- 
banity; a wish to show that their conduct 
is- reasonable, and generally a willingness 
to yleld to what appears docility:; in- 
dustry; subordination of juntlors; respect 
for the aged and tor parents; acknowledg- 
ing the claims of kindred; these are 
the virtues of publie opinion, which, of 
course, in particular often more 
show than reality For, on the othe ind, 
the Chinese are spectous, but insincere, 
jealous, enviou and distrustful to a high 
degree. There is among them a considera- 
ble prevalence of skepticism; of a Saddu- 
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cean and rather atheistical spirit; and 
their conduct Is very generally such as one 
would naturally expect from a people whose 
minds feel not that sense of Divine au- 
thority, nor that reverence for the Divine 
majesty and goodness, which in Sacred 
Scripture is denominated the “fear of 
God." Conscience has few checks but 
the laws of the land; and a little frigid 
tatiocination, on the fitness and propriety 
of things, which is not generally found 
effectual to restrain, when the selfish and 
vicious propensities of our nature may be 
indulged with present impunity. The Chi- 
nese are generally selfish, cold-blooded, 
and inhumane. 


Wagner's Dog. 
From Our Animal Friends, 

Peps had become Wagner's property dure 
ing his stay at Riga. He had belonged, in 
the first place, to an English merchant, 
but became so passionately attached to 
Wagner-—following him everywhere, lying 
on his doorstep at night—that the original 
owner found it useless to attempt to keep 
him. On the way to rehearsal the dog 
was in the habit of taking a daily bath in 
the canal ’ Being a Russian dog,” it is 
recorded of him, “he kept up this habit 
even in Winter, provided he could find a 
hole in the ice.” 

Peps was one of 
most famous dogs. 
insisted, helped him to 
hiiuser.”’ 

“When at the piano, singing, the dog, 
whose constant place was at his feet, 
would occasionally leap to the table, peer 
into his face, and howl piteously. Then 
Wagner would addre his eloquent critic 
with. ‘ What, it does not suit you?" And, 
shaking the animal's paw, would say, 
quoting Puck, ‘ Well, I will do thy bidding 
gently! *."’ 

Peps is frequentiy mentioned in his cor- 
respo lf Wagner remained too long 
at his work Peps would remind him it was 
time to walk. 

‘IT am done up and must get into the 
open air,” he writes once. ‘ Peps won't 
leave me in peace any longer."’ 


the great composer's 
Peps, Wagner always 
compose “ Tann- 


The Call. 

I walked with one whose child had lately 
died 
passed 
play, 
When suddenly a 
eried; 

man turned quick and glad; sighed; 
moved away 


We little folk f° the street at 


the 


clear voice ‘“ Father! * 


The 


me to discern 
th’ eternal 


I spoke not, but ‘twas given 

The love that watches through 
years 

God must start and 


quickly 


surely o 


‘Father! strikes 


in Good Words, 


How Bullets Sound. 


wetting 


nal 
ecustomed to 
what we felt sure must be 
osive lets, as they went off lke 
era umong the rocks in front 
but Ll feel bound to say 
ther ether it was not the 
Bplas } » nosed bullets used by 
the nemy 1 le I believe to be 
illeg i Widen impact of 
missile fired at short range would 
diately burst bullet, the heat 
he ufficient to melt the lead in 
h ened coating, and give an appearance 
in the dark as if a number of small shells 
were bursting around us. Indeed, on the 
night att ome days later the effect 
of flame and sharp cracks 
the men certain they were 
but I sti think it may 
the resuli of the impact. 
mds, the air was full of 
the whir-r of the spent 
. the chirp of those 
fired from the rocks 
one single shrill chirp 
high-pitched note of a 
ricos,”” too, made the 
munds; pleces of bul- 
ck some ob forced, 
their irregular shapes to take 
forms— made like 
t of distant cats All 
eem alive with flying 
form Occasionally—but 
a puff of sme would 
intiquated Boer had been 
black pe and 
to have something to alm 
trenches; but hardly were 
lelivered from the same position, 


Wanted: a Chalice. 
The London Globe 
should, in the 
figure is a prize in a 
horse race is a trange fate indeed; but 
such has the experience of a chalice 
of solid silver, which has more re- 
turned to its place in Clontarf Church, 
The cup, a very handsome one, richly em- 
hossed, and believed to be of Dutch or Han- 
overian workmanship, was given to the 
chureh in 172) It disappeared in the early 
part of last century, and quite recently it 
was found In the possession of a gentle- 
man in whose family it had been for many 
vears From an inscription on the t ’ 
chalice, it is evident it was pres 
prise at the Cheltenham races 
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With passionate aderings strives to trace 

Those elder, kindred spirits to their goal, 
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